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MICHAEL WILLIAM BALFE. 


OR anyorre destined to be a musician the gift of 
melody is, indeed, as the gift of a fairy god- 
mother. It expresses something subtler, something 
diviner, than the Time and Tune marked down on the 
craniological chart of the phrenologist. It is as the 
aroma to the flower, as the flavour to the quince, as the 
prismatic radiance to the diamond. And it was this 
supreme gift of melody that was, in 1808, mysteriously 
dropped, like a four-leaved shamrock, into the cradle 
of the little Irish child who, on the morrow of his birth, 
received the name inscribed at the head of this paper, 
a name which still rings in the world’s remembrance 
so harmoniously. As it had been with Béranger the 
lyrist, so it was afterwards, one is tempted to say, with 
Balfe the composer. At the first sound of his infant 
cry the bon Dieu said to him, “ Sing, little one!” Is it 
not the réfrain of “‘ Ma Vocation’ chaunted by the dear 
old Chansonnier ?— 
** Une plainte touchante 
De ma bouche sortit ; 
Le bon Dieu me dit: Chante, 
Chante, pauvre petit!” 
The Chansonnier sang in verse that Frenchmen will 
not willingly let die. The composer himself, on the 
other hand, sang for awhile literally on the lyric stage, 
but far more effectively through the vicarious agency 
of others in his character as a composer both for 
vocalists and for instrumentalists. In that higher 
phase of his genius as an artist he poured forth his 
melodic creations with all an Irishman’s careless 
abandon and, we are almost tempted to add, with all 
an Irishman’s proverbial improvidence. There can be 
little doubt of this, that had he written less fluently 
and less frequently, he would have produced, or at any 
rate have had a greater chance of producing, works far 
worthier of preservation. As it was, he sang for the 
most part, it might almost be said, as the birds sing— 
instinctively, spontaneously, in some sort even unpre- 
meditatedly. His severer critics would insist that his 
compositions were dashed off with a fatal facility. The 
superstructure of his fame, it may be 
into aérial pinacles, but the foundations were neither 


broadly laid nor deeply rooted. Throughout the whole | 


of his undoubtedly brilliant career he never once 
seriously attempted to master the abstruser mysteries 
of the science of musical composition. He never once 
strove in any way systematically to acquire more than 
the most superficial knowledge of harmony and 
counterpoint. Of harmony, it is true, he had, as it 
were, an inborn sentiment that held him in good stead 
from first to last in the absence of any riper or pro- 
founder information. He had an inventive faculty 


that was prolific to a remarkable degree, a veritable | 


instinct as to all that was strictly melodious, and a 
sufficiently comprehensive and, so far as it went, a 
thoroughly practical knowledge of instrumentation. 
Thus qualified rather by nature than by art for his réle 
as a musical composer, he lavishly produced during 
two score years, song after song, opera after opera, 


said, soared up 


ballads and concerted pieces, that it would be now 
almost impossible to number up—his larger works 
comprising among them three-act and four-act lyrical 
dramas to the number of some thirty altogether. 
Several of these have long since gone the round of the 
capitals of civilised Europe, having been sung in the 
German, Italian, and Spanish, as well as in the French 
and English languages. The success achieved by some 
of these in England especially, but in a particular way 
also in Germany, was for years together very remark- 
able. In several instances it was little less than 
intoxicating. As a fruit or a flower may through a 
long summer’s day be kept poised in mid-air dancing 
merrily in the sunshine upon the plumed spray of a 
fountain—so was the fame of Balfe long held buoyantly 
aloft upon the radiant gush of a popularity that gave 
for long no token whatever of its ever subsiding, but, 
rather than that, every fairest promise of its proving 
perennial. What to our mind was his lyrical master- 
piece, the first night’s performance of which, upon the 
boards of Drury Lane Theatre, we perfectly well recal 
to our remembrance, was long known in its day, is still 
borne in charmed recollection here in London as The 
Bohemian Girl, at Hamburg as La Gitana, at Vienna as 
Die Zigeunerin, and at Parisas La Feune Bohémienne. It 
added instantly to the world’s treasures of original 
melody. Its more delicious airs were caught up from 
the lips of the singers, from the rhythmic beat of the 
composer-conductor’s wand in the orchestra, as each a 
treasure-trove that belonged thenceforth of right to 
every listener, to be hummed by every lounger from 
the stalls, whistled by every street urchin from the 
gallery, sung to.the accompaniment of the piano in 
countless drawing-rooms by every amateur soprano, 
contralto, tenor, bass, or baritone. Freshly as they 
passed to ous sense of hearing on that memorable first 
night at the beck of Balfe’s own baton in his double 


capacity as composer and as chef d’orchestre, just as 
freshly at this very moment do we recal those delightful 
melodies to tion. So original, so genuine, so 


true are they as airs not unworthy of preservation, 
that it is to us as though but overnight we had heard, 
for example, that choral song of the Gipsies which 
recurs ever and anon through the work like a haunting 
undertone. [It seems but yesterday instead of actually 
thirty years ago since we first caught from the accents 
of the singers of that night—-solo, love-song, canzonet, 
chorus, the melodies of which flew on the wings of the 
wind from mouth to mouth like largess that instantly 
d current and that was indefinitely self-multiplied. 
Michael William Balfe was born on Sunday, the 15th 
May, 1808, not as has been generally stated, in error, 
at Dublin, but at Limerick. From his tenderest years 
he evidenced a delight in, a very love or passion for, 
music. The imitativeness of childhood was evidenced 
in his instance’ by his catching up everything in the 
| shape of a tune, an air, a melody once played or sung, 
| however carelessly, in his hearing. It was with him 
| not in the least as it was with Charles Lamb, accord- 
| ing to the whimsical acknowledgment set forth by the 
latter in his wonderfully humorous ‘‘ Chapter on Ears” 
—beginning with the point blank confession, ‘I have 
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no ear,” to which Elia gravely adds at once, in expla- 
nation that he does not wish it on any account to be 
understood from this that he was “ by nature destitute 
of those exterior twin appendages, hanging ornaments, 
and (architecturally speaking) handsome volutes to the 
human capital.” Balfe might even as an infant have 
said with Lamb (the italics here being Elia’s own) “I 
think that sentimentally I am disposed to harmony.” 
But he could not possibly have added thereupon with 
the gentle essayist—‘‘ Organically I am incapable of a 
tune.” There was not a tune anywhere within ear- 
shot, but what he readily and upon the instant 
mastered. His earliest instructor was his father. 
Afterwards at Wexford he was taught by the band- 
master of a regiment that was stationed there. Later 
on, he. received tuition in a purely desultory or per- 
functory manner from the then popular singer and 
lyrical composer, Charles Edward Horn. When 
Michael William Balfe was yet in his earliest boy- 
hood, he got to learn somehow in sport (just as 
another urchin might learn pegtop or marbles) singing 
and the pianoforte. Subsequently, with a little more 
trouble, or, it should rather be said, in reward for 
something like steady and assiduous application he 
contrived to render himself at an early date a proficient 
in handling the bow and strings of the violinist. It 
was, in fact, in his twofold capacity as a singer and as 
a violinist that he won his first success at Dublin in a 
public capacity. His appearance in that way was 
certainly precocious. At six years of age—that is, in 
1814—the child actually performed, violin in hand, 
upon a public platform, a concerto by Giovanni Battista 
Viotti. Ten years afterwards, in 1824, at sixteen, 
Michael Balfe made his début as an operatic singer on 
the boards of the Norwich Theatre as the Huntsman 
in Weber’s Der Freischiitz. Although he filled that 
part, there, creditably enough at several represen- 
tations, he met with an accident on the stage one even- 
ing that precluded him for some time from all hope of 
his reappearance. He was sufficiently recovered a little 
later on to take his place in one of the minor theatres 
of London at the centre of the orchestra, as the 
stripling first-violin and Conductor. In 1825, however, 
an opportunity was presented to him of which he 
eagerly availed himself. Being then seventeen years 
of age, he was taken abroad by an English family in 
affluent circumstances. In company with his friends, 
he went to Rome, and there, in the congenial atmos- 
phere of the Eternal City, made his first intimate 
acquaintance with the school of Italian operatic com- 
position. There, in effect, he began himself in earnest 
to compose for the lyrical stage, bringing out the year 
afterwards, in 1826, at Milan, at La Scala, the ballet 
of La Perouse, to which he adapted the musical accom- 
paniment. A still more adventurous change in his 
career followed his removal at the end of that year to 
Paris, where he, once more, with greater boldness than 
ever, assumed the sock and buskin, this time as a 
lyrical actor at the Italian Theatre in the French 
capital. Originally the family name had been Balph, 
modified in its orthography not long before our 
musician’s birth to Balfe. On assuming his place, 
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now, at the Paris Opera as an Italian singer, he still 
further slightly altered the spelling of his patronymic— 
making his first appearance there, under the name of 
Signor Balfi, as Figaro in Rossini’s Barbiere di Siviglia. 
His Irish vivacity in the character of the rattling 
barber made up in some measure for the comparative 
indifference of his voice, which was really nothing more 
than a just barely respectable bass or rather baritone. 
Its resonance was defective. His acting betrayed all 
the marks of inexperience. Yet he clattered on 
volubly, courageously, hilariously in Figaro’s audacious 
self-introduction— 


** La ran la lera, la ran la la! 
Largo al factotum della citta :” 


with his irresistible patter— 
“* Figaro sti Figaro git 
Figaro qua Figaro la 
Pronto prontissimo |—— 
Ah, bravo, Figaro! bravo, bravissimo! 
Fortunatissimo, per verita.”’ 


Associated, as he was, at that time, and therefore 
brought directly into formidable comparison with some 
of the most rarely gifted artists who ever trod the lyric 
boards, Balfe nevertheless contrived for a while to bear 
the brunt of that comparison. He not only appeared 
in the réle of Figaro, of itself a rather daring exploit 
to have been adventured upon by an Irish youth of 
nineteen, but presumed to fill several other parts of 
considerable importance—appearing now as Dandini, 
now as Podesta, now even as Don Giovanni. The 
truth all the while was, however, that he was over- 
weighted. Consequent upon his own recognition of 
this, in addition to the realisation of the fact by others, 
more particularly by those always especially fastidious 
wights the Parisian musical critics, he was led at last to 
the abrupt closing of his engagement. He thereupon 
forthwith returned to Italy, where he continued, for the 
better part of two years together, the practice of his 
higher art asa musical composer. Early in 1830 he was 
engaged anew as an operatic singer at Piacenza; and 
there, during the whole of that season, he continued 
to sing and play industriously. From Piacenza he 
went at the beginning of 1831 to Sicily, where he 
sang for some time with moderate success at the 
Theatre of Palermo. It was at that time and in that 
place, at Palermo, in 1831, that he produced his first 
opera, entitled J Rivali. A year afterwards, at 
Florence, in 1832, he brought his second work of the 
kind, a comic opera, the matter-of-fact title of which 
was Un Avvertimento. Another season, that of 1833, 
and another capital, that of Lombardy, witnessed the 
production of his third opera, which was named some- 
what grandiosely Enrico Quarto al passo della Marna. 
Its performance at Milan took place at the Theatre 
Carcano; and the work had so far always for him an 
especial interest, seeing that the prima donna of the 
piece was the lady who soon afterwards became his 
wife, Mademoiselle Lina Roser. Subsequently, after 
himself singing for some time at Bologna, he removed, 
in 1834, to Venice, where he obtained a new and rather 
composite engagement at La Fenice as composer, as 
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operatic singer, and occasionally as leader of the 
Orchestra. It was here, while he was thus busiiy 
occupied in this threefold capacity that Balfi, as he 
was still called in the operatic world, adventured upon 
a course that drew down upon his head an amount of 
obloquy before which eventually he had to succumb. 
The notion he had adopted was certainly mistaken. It 
was that of so far mutilating the masterpieces of 
other composers as to secure the interpolation here 
and there of fragmentary compositions of his own, an 
act of vandalism that was indignantly reprobated by 
the Italians when they saw it applied in succession to 
the chefs d’euvre of Rossini and Donizetti. When 
a more than usually flagrant instance of this 
singular species of barbarism was witnessed in 
Balfe’s treatment, to his own ends and purposes, 
of Il Cvrociato by Meyerbeer, the Italian critics, 
and, indeed, the Italian public, had no longer tole- 
ration. The Italian career of the Irish composer, 
singer, and conductor was thenceforth at an end, 
Balfe, thereupon—this was in 1835—returned, rather 
hurriedly, to London. He there settled down for a 
while as a teacher of singing. More notably, he there 
and then wrote for Drury Lane his charming and 
instantly popular three-act opera, The Siege of Rochelle. 
In the Spring of the following year (1836) Madame 
Malibran was engaged by Mr. Bunn to sing at Drury 
Lane Theatre in English Opera. For her it was that 
Balfe thereupon wrote his yet more brilliantly successful 
three-act opera of The Maid of Artois. The theme of 
this new lyrical drama, if not directly taken from, 
certainly bore a very strong resemblance to the opera 
and ballet of Clari, which had long previously delighted 
the Parisians. Cynical observers objected that Balfe 
was simply skilful in adopting the original conceptions 
of others, and applying them to his own réchauffé or 
rvifaciamento. It was remarked, almost derisively, that 
a readily recognisable valse melody of Strauss’ had 
been, as it were, interwoven or arabesqued into the 
final rondo. However this may have been—sung, 
trilled, warbled with a sort of rapturous élan, as it 
was, by the lips of the irresistible and incomparable 
Malibran, it simply perfected the success of the opera 
—a success that was nothing less than triumphant. 
The six first representations averaged £355 each, 
the exact sum realized within that narrow interval 
being very nearly five thousand seven hundred 
pounds (£5,690) sterling. In point of fact, the 
story thus newly celebrated by Balfe was that of 
Manon Lescaut, and was, as closely as might be, 
composed on the libretto of Luigi Ricci’s ‘ Chiara di 
Rosemberg.” After years soon revealed ciearly enough 
whether Balfe had or had not the gift of originality. 
In his style he had begun by shewing that he 
was unmistakeably a disciple of l’erdinando Paér, the 
long popular pianist and composer. As some thought, 
he afterwards gave evidence, not unfrequently, of being 
a disciple also of Rossini; an imitator, here and there, 
of Auber; and a rather formidable rival, at the last, of 
Adolphe Adam. According to the same mode of 


reasoning, cvery composer, in turn, might be just as 
comprehensib'y d:nied the right to put in his preten- 





sions to the claim of originality. The argument thus 
almost derisively applied to Balfe was in itself, in jis 
particular instance, simply preposterous. That it was 
so he began at once plainly, rapidly, and conclusively 
to demonstrate. A twelvemonth had hardly elapsed 
after Malibran’s glorious genius had lifted Balfe’s un- 
questionably great powers as a composer into fame 
when, on the 27th May, 1837, he brought out another 
three-act opera at Drury Lane, entitled Catherine Grey, 
a work that ended, like its immediate predecessor, with 
a rondo that caught the ear with a charm of fascina- 
tion. During the following year (1838) the indefatigible 
composer, now just thirty years of age, produced two 
new operas—one of rather doubtful merit, the other of 
undoubted excellence. The former, the name of which 
was Amalia, or the Love Test, was recognisable at 
once as having been written, like more than one of its 
predecessors, not only too rapidly, but even, it might 
be said, with a certain degree of carelessness. The 
other opera brought out by Balfe, in 1838, was Falstaff, 
the title and theme of which were afterwards taken 
and made his own by Otto Nicolai. Superseded 
though Balfe’s opera has been by Nicolai’s, the former 
bore about its whole manner the indisputable token of 
originality. The season of 1839 showed Balfe to have 
been again signally industrious. Two new operas of 
his were, as in the previous year, produced in rapid 
succession. One had for its title Foan of Arc; the 
other, Diadeste. It was in the following year (1840) 
that he was installed at Drury Lane as conductor of 
the orchestra. For an interval, for a twelvemonth 
altogether, his career as a composer may be said to 
have been interrupted. During the course of that 
season he set out with his wife, in companionship with 
the great pianist, the very prince of pianists, Sigismund 
Thalberg, on a professional tour through Ireland and 
Scotland, giving concerts, with brilliant success, in 
most of the principal cities and places of fashionable 
resort in both countries. Shortly after his return to 
I ondon, Balfe brought out, with great éclet, in 1841, 
his romantic opera of Keolanthe, which was expressly 
composed by him for the purpose of introducing Madame 
Balfe on the lyric stage before an English audience. 
In 1842 he had entrusted to his care the direction of 
the grand musical féfe at Norwich. Very soon after 
its successful conclusion, he started for Paris, where, 
in the April of 1843, he produced upon the stage of the 
Opera Comique, with Madame Anna Thillon in the 
principal character, Le Puits d'Amour. It was during 
the following year (1844), at Drury Lane Theatre, 
then under Mr. Bunn’s management, that what we 
must always regard as Balfe’s masterpiece was pro- 
duced with a success he had never previously equalled, 
and that he certainly never afterwards surpassed. This 
was The Bohemian Girl, already spoken of by its various 
other European titles as La Gitana, as Die Zigeunerin, 
and as La Feune Bohémienne. When, in 1838, at Her 
Majesty’s ‘Theatre, the composer’s now forgotten opera 
of Falstaff had first been produced by the Royal Italian 
Opera Company, the artistes who took part in the 





representation were, in all the past, and it might almost 
be said, without extravagance, in all the future of its 
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ment. Such a “cast” as never since there has been 
witnessed, as never since then has been in any way 
possible, introduced the melodies and the concerted 
pieces of the lyrical drama to the public hearing. 
Lablache was the Folstaff, and around him were 
grouped singers of as consummate excellence as Grisi, 
Albertazzi, Rubini, and Tamburini. That peerless 
group, moreover, were then in their very prime. They 
were all of them in mid-career—their voices being in 
perfection. Nevertheless, even with such interpreters 
to lift it, ifnot into lasting fame, into momentary 
popularity, the work, as a work of art, failed in winning 
its way to anyone’s admiration. It was heard once or 
twice for a season, and was thenceforth utterly 
neglected and overlooked. In truth there was but a 
single morceau in it, in any way worthy of remembrance. 
This was the terzetto “‘ Voglio parlar dell’ ira,” the 
close of which was so fantastically marked by the 
female voices in unison. Contrast now with the com- 
plete and absolute failure of Balfe’s Falstaff, the 
triumphant success achieved six years afterwards by 
his Bohemian Girl! The theme of the former, as its 
title indicates, was drawn from no less delightful a 
source than Shakespeare. The subject of the latter 
was, in itself, far less attractive. It was pretty rather 
than pretentious. It might have been selected, one 
would have thought, far rather as a mere peg on which 
to hang up the garland of a ballad. The libretto to 
which the music was composed was the veriest vapid 
prattling of a sort of male Rosa-Matilda. What 
Edward Fitzball was among dramatic writers, Alfred 
Bunn was among lyrical poets. Each had found a 
plumbless depth even below the vasty deep of anything 
like ordinary bathos. If, according to Macaulay, the 
muse of Robert Montgomery had taught him to weave 
at his loom a kind of Turkey Carpet Poetry, the muse 
of Mr. Bunn had contented herself with instructing 
her less ambitious disciple in the minor craft of 
tunning-off glibly by the yard the merest verbal 
crochet or tatting. ‘To create a soul under the ribs of 
death is something. But to take a skeleton that is all 
gristle and not only breathe into it the divine afflatus, 
but clothe it symmetrically with blooming flesh as well 
—surely that is even more of an achievement! And 
that is precisely what Michael Balfe accomplished in 
1844, when he took the jingling twaddle of the then 
Lessee and Manager of Drury Lane, and upon that 
frail ‘‘ atomy” as its inner framework, its ghostly germ 
or nucleus, built up his undoubted masterpiece as a 
musical composer. Perfectly well do we remember, as 
already intimated, the very first night of its performance 
at Drury Lane. Thirty years very nearly have since 
tlapsed, but at the recollection of that First Night 
those thirty years no longer intervene. Youth is ours 
again as we recal to mind the incidents of the evening. 
Balfe—having been cheered to the echo, immediately 
upon his entrance into the orchestra, as conductor—has 
just hushed the crowded house into silence at last, with 
the tap of his béton on his music-stand, and the grace- 
ful overture has commenced. Woven into it, here and 
there, are preliminary hints of the melodies that so 








have since been so enduringly familiar. Very notable, 
indeed, among the anticipatory relishes of the coming 
feast of sound thus afforded by the overture, was the 
blithe, animated chorus of the gipsies, heard at inter- 
vals, running like a réfrain through the Opera to the 
rattle of the castanets, and to the patter of the dancing 
feet of the Bohemians, singing—don’t we all remember 
to what riant air ?— 
“Come with the Gipsy’s bride, 


And repair 
To the fair!” 


When at the close of the repetition of the whole over- 
ture, which had been rapturously encored, and would 
even then have been redemanded but that the curiosity 
of the audience restrained its enthusiasm, the curtain 
rose and the opera commenced. Balfe, who had 
already for some time been living rejoicingly in the 
sunshine, was lifted that night on the topmost wave of 
popularity. Thethree acts went like a signal for three 
times three. The principal artists were in the vein, 
had the right cue, were in excellent voice—Miss Rain- 
forth as Arline, Harrison as Thaddeus, Borrona as the 
Count, Stretton as Devilshoof. Repetitions were the 
order of the night—and were demanded in no instance 
doubtfully, rather than that, it should be said, with an 
unanimity of acclamations. Repeated thus, ballad 
after ballad, verse after verse, were listened to and 
learnt delightedly by those whose memories were most 
retentive. The chief pearls thus strung together 
belonged thenceforth quite equally to those who listed. 
They hardly require enumeration. The melody of 
each, with a gracious beauty of its own, chimes even 
now quite as freshly as it did upon the morrow of that 
evening—nearly thirty years gone by—upon our remem- 
brance! Immediately upon waking that next morning, 
at the breakfast hour, and afterwards in snatches during 
the afternoon, the charming melodies heard for the first 
time overnight came back, now in fragments, now com- 
pletely, to recollection—haunting the memory— 
hummed in the streets, ‘‘a thing of beauty” each, and 
as such, according to Keats’ philosophy, “a joy for 
ever.” Who does not remember them to this hour—the 
feeble, often the preposterous words, and the delicious 
music? One while the joyous song of the soprano— 
‘‘] dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls 
With vassals and serfs at my side ;” 


another the melancholy reverie of the bass— 


“ The heart bowed down by weight of woe,” 


The tenor’s love-sonz, beginning— 


“When other lips and other hearts 
Their tales of love may tell,” 


its every verse ending with impassioned tenderness— 
““Then you'll remember me!” Very soon, indeed, 
after the opera’s production, air, after air from it, like 
“the voice of the turtle, was heard in the land,” 
warbled to countless pianos, whistled by the errand 
boys at the area railings, ground upon barrel-organs at 
the street corners. Balfe was more than ever a 
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popular musician. And his popularity has not yet 
faded. He is still the fashion, whatever may be said to 
the contrary by his depreciators. If not—how came it 
to pass as recently as on Monday evening, the 18th 
instant, within a few hours after the Shah of Persia 
had been installed as the guest of England in his tem- 
porary home at Buckingham Palace, that the band of 
the First Life Guards, while his Majesty was dining, 
played as follows :— 

Persian National Hymn, Chevalier de Kontski. 

Overture, “‘ Masaniello,” Auber. 

Selection, “‘ Lucrezia Borgia,” Donizetti. 

Waizer, ‘‘ Londoner Saison,” Labitsky. 

Selection, ‘* The Bohemian Girl,” Balfe. 

Ballet Music, “ Le Prophéte,” Meyerbeer. 

Hommage Aa Rossini, Waterson. 

Danse Bohemienne, “‘ La Nonne Sanglante,”’ Gounod. 

Quadrille on Scotch Airs, Waddell. 

Overture, “‘ Figaro,” Mozart. 

God Save the Queen. 


Half-a-dozen years before this most brilliant of all 
Balfe’s successes, the composer had become for a while 
the lessee of the English Opera House, known nowadays 
as the Theatre Royal Lyceum. It was a speculation 
that unfortunately ended only in failure. In 1845 he 
became for a while, with happier results, the Director 
of the Italian Opera at Her Majesty’s. Subsequently 
he was appointed the Director also of the Philharmonic 
Concerts. A twelvemonth after the date last men- 
tioned, he brought out, with little or no success, at 
Paris his opera in four acts entitled L’ Etoile de Seville. 
Very different was the fate of the more famous lyrical 
drama, produced by him also in the French capital 
during the following season, that of 1847, the triumph 
of which was indeed remarkable. This was Le Puits 
d’Amour. It was equalled, however, if not surpassed, 
in popularity among the Parisians by his Quatre Fils 
d’Aymon. In 1848 he brought upon the stage at Berlin 
The Muleteer. Nowhere else were his operas received 
with greater favour upon the European Continent than 
in Germany. There, as in England, he had believers 
in his genius and his originality. There, in a word, he 
found, not merely admirers, but enthusiasts. And his 
powers as a musical composer for years together were 
especially remarkable for their fruitfulness. Opera 
followed opera with bewildering frequency. He wrote 
swiftly—too swiftly, with a sort of reckless abandon, 
squandering his abilities as an Irish Squire of the 
Castle Rackrent kind, in open handed and thrift- 
less ‘hospitality, might squander his possessions. 
Even in the instance of some of his happier produc- 
tions his negligent facility was only too apparent. It 
was thus, for example, with many parts of the three 
acts of Les Quatre Fils d’Aymon, before mentioned, 
which, soon after its production at the Opera Comique, 
where it became among all his works, everything 
considered, the undoubted favourite, ran its course 
rejoicingly in England, in Holland, and in numerous 
cities of the great Vaterland. When in 1846 Balfe, 
as already related, had brought out at the Paris Opera 
with dubious effect L’Etoile de Seville, the chief parts 
had been filled by Madame Stolz and Signor Gardoni. 
He then and there also produced La Fille—or rather, 





let us call it by its more familiar English name, The 
Daughter of Saint Mark. It was composed by him as 
nearly as possible on the same libretto as Halévy’s 
Reine de Chypre; and is particularly noticeable as con- 
taining within it Balfe’s very finest finale and some 
of his happiest concerted pieces. It ran a hundred 
nights; and upon the occasion of its hundredth per- 
formance a piece of plate was presented to the com- 
poser. The Bondman found him again in alliance with 
Alfred Bunn as his librettist. The book of words of 
his three act lyrical drama of The Maid of Honour was 
written for him by Edward Fitzball. It was the fate 
of Balfe throughout his career, with but very rare 
exceptions indeed, to have his musical gifts brought 
into association as a rule not with poets but with 
poetasters. In this it must be confessed he shared the 
evil destiny dogging the footsteps of nearly all the great 
operatic composers. It is usually, it must be allowed 
some mere hack scribe, and but very exceptionally 
indeed an Augustin Eugéne Scribe who furnishes the 
theme for embalming in the amber of the lyrieal 
musician. For the libretto of the four act opera of 
Blanche de Nevers Balfe was indebted to the pen of John 
Brougham. Perhaps the most charming of all his 
poetic collaborateurs was the once popular Thomas 
Haynes Bayley, who basked so long in the sun- 
shine, fluttering airily on radiant wings, from flower 
to flower, as became the song writer long famous 
as the author of “I'd be a butterfly!” It was for 
him, that is for Haynes Bayley’s ‘‘ Songs to Rosa,” that 
Balfe wrote one of his earliest ballads, an arch little 
ditty, entitled ‘‘The Lover’s Mistake.” As for the 
songs thrown off by him entirely apart from his operas, 
who shall attempt to number them up? They were 
often improvised to the rippling keys of his piano. 
They were thought out on his journeys, to the rattling 
wheels of the stage-coach, the droschky,-and the dili- 
gence. They were jotted down at odd moments on the 
backs of letters, as Hogarth or Leech might catch a 
face or an incident casually, or, on a_ hurriedly 
pencilled thumb-nail. Very late, indeed, one night— 
in fact towards the early hours of the morning, it 
may here be parenthetically mentioned as_ illus- 
trative of Balfe’s extraordinary powers of improvi- 
sation—upon returning to his home, in London, at the 
close of a merry evening passed with his old friend 
Mr. Henry St. Leger, he let himself and his 
companion into the house with his latch key, and 
there and then sitting down to the piano in his 
drawing-room, with that congenial audience of one 
listening delighted to his happy inspiration of the 
moment, poured forth the exquisite melody, one of 
the most exquisite he ever composed, adapted to the 
lovely ditty, ‘‘They tell me thou’rt the favoured 
guest.” That most tender and delicious air we have 
heard declaimed rather than sung by Charlotte Cush- 
man, seated also, in her turn, in a quiet drawing-room, 
with just some half-a-dozen hushed listeners drinking 
in the pathetic cadence of each verse to a touch or two 
from the singer’s hand upon the keys of the instrument; 
and it has seemed to us as if the sweetness of song 
could no further go, as if the softer emotions of the 
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heart could by no possibility have lovelier or tenderer 
utterance. Anyone familiar with that beautiful love 
song (and who is not ?) will recognise in its every note 
a sufficiently clear attestation of the fact that Balfe 
was in truth qualified to do what he successfully 
accomplished in 1859, when he brought out his 
duodecimo edition of Moore’s “ Irish Melodies,” with 
new symphonies of his own composition. 

Reverting to his operatic career, we may here men- 
tion in reference to a time immediately antecedent to 
the production in 1848 of his Maldtre at Berlin that, 
upon the occasion of the famous feud, reminding a later 
generation of that earlier wonder,— 

“* What all the difference could be 
*Twixt Tweedledum and Tweedledee!” 
when Mr. (afterwards Sir Michael) Costa suddenly, in 
1847, quitted Her Majesty’s Theatre for Covent Garden, 
accompanied by his whole orchestra, Mr. Benjamin 
Lumley, the forsaken Director, acting in obedience to 
the happiest impulse, engaged Balfe, upon the spur of 
the moment, to organise another orchestra, and himself 
to conduct it. With what consummate tact, taste, 
skill, discretion, and bright intelligence he acquitted 
himself of this abruptly-realised responsibility is still 
vividly within the remembrance of many competent 
witnesses. The success which snatched the manage- 
ment of Her Majesty’s, at that most critical period, 
from what threatened to bring about its seemingly 
all but inevitable destruction is, in some measure, 
as it appears to us, as directly traceable to the 
masterly ability shown by Michael Balfe as the 
hurriedly-chosen chef d’orchestre as to the exceptional 
charm, voice, and genius of the newly-discovered 
prima donna, Jenny Lind, the Swedish Nightingale. 
The enterprise thus more than judiciously entered 
upon by Balfe ceased, so far as he himself was con- 
cerned, in 1852, and the Irish composer went forth 
anew to win fresh Jaurels in the scene of so many of 
his former triumphs—Germany. Prior to his depar- 


, ture, he had brought out, here in London, in folio, 


an elementary work of musical instruction entitled 
“Indispensable Studies for a Soprano Voice.” It 
should be added that he was eminently well qualified 
to give to the world a publication of that character, 
seeing that he himself was a thoroughly skilled and 
accomplished Master of Singing. Subsequently, on 
his return to England in 1855, he brought out an 
entirely new system or method of tuition for vocalists. 
He led at concerts, as well as in the orchestra, with 
admirable dexterity. He frequently travelled as an 
entertainer in. various parts of the United Kingdom. 
More than once he visited America in his twofold 
capacity as a concert-giver and as an operatic com- 
poser. To his chequered career, often brilliantly suc- 
cessful, in Italy, in France, and in Germany, attention 
has already been directed. It was for Miss Louisa 
Pyne that he wrote both his three-act opera of The 
Rose of Castille, and his other three-act opera (produced 
at Covent Garden in the beginning of 1859) of 
Satanella. By many the last-mentioned work has, 
before now, been eulogised as Balfe’s masterpiece. 
Another three-act opera of his, called The Enchantress, 
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has yet to be particularised, as well as one entitled 
The Puritan’s Daughter. There were besides these 
among his operatic works deserving of some mention, 
Bianca—Elfrida—The Fewess—The Sicilian Bride—and 
The Armourer of Nantes. In 1863 he produced a 
cantata upon the subject of Mazeppa, the words of 
which were adapted from Byron’s world-famous poem 
by J. Rankin. The composer's daughter, Victoria 
Balfe, who was born in 1837, took to the lyrical stage 
as a cantatrice. She made her début with signal success 
in London in her twentieth year (in 1857), singing 


| during that and the two following years with marked 


ability in England, in Italy, and at St. Petersburg. 
Three years of her public life having thus elapsed, she 
was married on the 31st March, 1860, to Sir John 
Crampton, Her Britannic Majesty’s Ambassador to the 
Court of Madrid. Another interval of three years had 
hardly run out, however, when (in 1863) she was 
divorced from her first husband, to be soon afterwards 
united in marriage to a second, in the person of one of 
the haughtiest of the hidalgoes, the Duke of Frias, 
Grandee of Spain. In her thirty-fifth year, on the 
22nd January, 1871, Victoria, the Duchess, formerly 
Lady Crampton, née Balfe, died prematurely. Only 
three months previously, on the zoth October, 1870, 
her father, Michael William Balfe, the composer of 
thirty operas, and of songs and ballads by the hundred, 
breathed his last while yet, apparently, but in mid- 
career. Prematurely though, to human ken, his life 
may have seemed thus to have closed, his course, 
nevertheless, had been fully run. With his musical 
genius he had charmed the heart of his generation as 
David's harp had Saul, who, when the minstrel played 
with his hand, was refreshed, and was better. In life, 
Balfe had basked in the sunshine, floating down the 
stream, on the surface, with floating roses. In death, 
his memory has been so far cherished with a sense cf 
gratitude by those whom his genius had so often 
delighted, that his marble bust has been enshrined in 
our national Walhalla, namely, under the groined 
arches of the roof of the grand old Abbey at West- 
minster. 


THE UNIVERSITY TOPIC. 


sation of Academical Study is being watched 
with keen interest in all quarters. At.first, the move 
ment had much difficulty in taking shape, although the 
feeling which gave rise to its birth was distinct enough. 
No one doubted that the management of those funds 
in possession of the Universities which are devoted to 
the payment of Fellowships might be distributed in « 
manner that would bring in a larger return of labour 
and learning than they at present produce. It was 
generally recognised that in the system now existing 
there were, what would be called if found in Govein- 
ment service, abuses. That a man should be able to 
enjoy two or three hundred a-year for life as th 
reward of work done during only three years, was 


, - progress of the Association for the Organi 
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termed admitting him to a sinecure. On the other| It believes that the sums now devoted to Fellow. » 


hand, it is said that examinations are too long, the 
competition too severe, and the result often harmful to 
the mental faculties of the students. If Fellowships 
were paid only to men who had injured their mental 
capacities, during the first years of their manhood, to 
obtain this reward, then they are more to be regarded 
as pensions than sinecures, and cannot be said to be 
too great a price for the receiver. But the second part 
of the complaint brought by the reformers would, even 
from this point of view, remain unremoved, for 
pensions given during twenty or thirty years for work 
done during three cannot be said to be a productive 
manner of spending money. It is noticed, however, 
that in practice the average time for which a Fellow- 
ship is held by one man does not exceed ten years. 
But since work that he performs to qualify himself for 
the appointment cannot be said to benefit the 
University, for his being able to go through the course 
is, in itself, one of the benefits which the University 
confers, the sum received by him as a Fellow is 
absolutely given away, although to obtain it work of a 
very severe kind was a necessary preliminary. Fellow- 
ships then may be described as privileges, bonuses, not 
payments at all. It is in great part for the purpose of 
changing them into payments, and enabling the 
Universities, and the cause of learning in general, to 
receive something for them that the present Association 
has been formed. 

There is a feeling, widely expressed though not 
altogether general, that the movement is not one easy 
to direct without doing some injury to the prestige or 
tone of the Universities. It is said that there is no 
great abuse, in fact, no abuse at all, in the existence of 
these privileges, and that they tended to keep up a 
pleasant feeling towards Oxford and Cambridge, and 
even caused a large number of distinguished scholars 
to reside there, whose united influence did much for 
the tone of the institutions, who were an example to 
the new comers, and were hospitable to strangers, who 
did a great deal for which we ought not to be ungrate- 
ful, especially in the direction of keeping up the 
credit of the institutions whose privileges they enjoyed 
—in a word, who were gentlemen. This certainly is 
not a class of persons who can be altogether paid for 
the advantages which may be obtained from them. 
The University recognises the fact that to remunerate 
its Fellows for being gentlemen would be as absurd as 
to ask persons who are not of that class to apologise 
for their inferior rank. It recognised that its Fellows 
did a great deal of good, but in answer to the plea 
that they should, therefore, continue to enjoy tifeir 
privileges, in the persons of their successors, on the 
old system, the Association replies that this is no plea, 
but a contradiction ; that in asking for a little work of 
a kind that shall be profitable to itself, from those to 
whom it gives money, a University does not expect 
that it will lose any of those advantages which it 
received from them as presents at the time when the 
money it gave was also a present; for that this 
exchange of gifts was not a barter, the intangible benefits 
having already been paid for in an intangible coin. 





ships are too great to be the rewards of a competition ; 
and are not to be given away as a prize to a school- 
boy, or a purse to the winner of a sporting fight. In 
other institutions competition only obtains promotion, 
prolonged payments are given for prolonged work, such 
is the case with the civil service. In the army men 
are decorated for courage ; paid for service. To apply 
the same idea to the universities, the title of ‘‘ Fellow” 
should reward competition and qualify the holder to 
do further work for which he would be paid by the 
corporation that decreed him qualified. Some such view 
as this has given rise to a suggestion the embodiment of 
which is one of the principle objects of the association, 
viz., that a class of “‘ student teachers,” or men who study 
and yet teach, might be supported out of the moneys 
now used in fellowships. Onthis proposal great stress 
was laid at the last meeting of the provisional com- 
mittee at the end of May, whose report is now issued for 
the professed purpose of inviting criticism, and calling 
the attention of public opinion to the subject. The crea- 
tion of student teachers, besides having many other 
advantages, would tend to realise another main object 
for the sake of which fellowships are said to exist,: 
namely the support and encouragement of students 
who, being poor, could not afford to give their time and 
brains to scholarship without some such assistance. 
This object is undoubtedly very seldom attained, for 
while on the one hand a great many men work for 
fellowships because the sum so to be obtained would 
be a very welcome addition to their incomes, yet on 
the other hand after obtaining it, though they may 
continue to be poor, they too often cease to be students. 
It may be remarked in passing, although not closely 
appropriate to our present subject, that among the 
tests of the proSperity of a nation may be given the 
number of well educated men who are poor. It is a 
common complaint that after devoting the first twenty 
two or three years of his life to study of a general kind 
a man is not much more in a position to make his 
living than he was before, and gloomy conclusions 
with regard to the state of the nation where this is 
possible are drawn from such a sign. The contrary, 
however, may be said with greater truth, namely that 
a country is in a bad state where men who are well- 
educated in the modern sense are so scarce that they 
can at once find employment.. In the mere race for 
wealth those are at a disadvantage who begin mer- 
cantile work six years later than the average compe- 
titor, who goes to it straight from school, but it is 
not to remedy this evil that fellowships exist, nor do 
they do anything more towards its cure, on the present 
system, than may be expected from them when the 
association has carried out its schemes. 

What these schemes are in detail has yet to be 
seen. At present a few are sketched, and the general 
sense of the need for them has been acknowledged. 
The suggestion of M. Todhunter’s book, quoted in the 
Atheneum for June 14, that it would be “a great 
improvement in detail to double the number of fellow- 
ships, reducing, of course the emolument to half its 
present amount,” so that ‘‘the area may be widened 
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from which we may look for the science and learning 
of the future” has at least the advantage that it is a 
sweeping measure, and therefore free from invidious- 
ness. The members of associations are diligently 
keeping their ears open to suggestion, and none of 
any value will be likely to be lost. In the mean time 
the first step will be made when the public is more 
widely informed of the progress of the movement, and 
more awake to its importance, and to the good pur- 
pose and meaning which has been shown by its pro- 
moters both in and out of the universities. 





ee 
BOOKS. 


OW is it that one seems to need an apology before 
daring to pen anything about books, in the 
mass? We may place a volume beside us for review 
with a sense of ease and perhaps of superiority, but the 
moment we write the word ‘‘ books” a certain awe and 
trembling comes over us asif we had muttered a magic 
spell. We are no longer alone. Mighty tomes look 
down upon us from their dusty shelves. Familiar 
authors crowd around us. Echoes from far distant 
ages sound in our ears. A ghostly, supernatural 
thrill runs through the whole frame. We seem as if 
about to commit some awful crime. The hand is 
arrested ; the mind is conscious of a pious receptivity. 
We are disturbing the great Dead; perhaps about to 
do violence to their immortal children. We bow the 
head in reverence, and though we do not wash the pen, 
as the Jewish scribes did in writing the name of God, 
we make our obeisance, we are conscious of our per- 
sonal littleness; for are we not on the threshold of a 
mighty and sublime kingdom, where sceptred rulers 
command our homage and crush our wills ? 

The theme is without beginning and without end. 
We are in a primeval forest, wherein the sun never 
shines, and there is no path, except the one we make 
for ourselves. Eachtree is a study. There is no time 
to examine them all. We have plunged into the fast- 
ness, and we must hew our road out again. “ Of the 
making of books there is no end.” They are about us 
in all manner of colossal piles. They crush our indi- 
viduality until we are but insects and birds that take 
their colour from their food and habitat. ‘‘ The secret 
studies of an author are the sunken piers on which he 
builds the bridge of his fame, spanning the dark waters 
of oblivion,” says Longfellow in ‘‘ Hyperion.” But 
how can they be secret if he draws his nourish- 
ment therefrom? If he reads Plato, will he not be 
Platonic? If he worships some lesser mind, will 
he not show it in his thoughts, in his books, 
in his life? Is there any outlet for originality, upon 
any great theme, to one who is a devout student as 
well as a sincere thinker? Surely there is, to a great 
mind, but not to a little one. It is Mill who says that 
“on all great subjects much remains to be said.” In 
this sense, books are at once a record and an inspira- 
tion. They tell us what we do not know; we add to 
what they tell us the thoughts of our own minds, and 
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we profit by the double process. Books are valuable, 
inasmuch as they make this differentiation possible. 
If we read slavishly, think little, and remember 
accurately, we may be learned, but we shall never be 
original. Our mental tint will be that of the last book 
we have read, of some favourite author in whose in- 
dividuality our own is obscured or lost. We shall be 
chivalrous erratics or loving disciples. Books will 
have mastered us; we shall not have mastered books. 
It is only in this sense that we must understand 
Hobbes, when he said, ‘“‘ Had I read as much as some 
others, I should be as ignorant as they are.” He 
means that book-reading, passionately pursued, may 
twist the mind into a perpetually receptive state, in 
which memory is almost the only mental function at 
work, or adequately developed. The art of writing, so 
far from having produced what Plato feared, “‘ neglect 
of memory,” has so far increased it that some minds, 
by constant reading, are nearly all memory. But the 
bookworm and the true student are as distinct as the 
bibliomaniac and the reader. ‘‘I will frankly confess,” 
says Lysander, in Dibdin’s “‘ Bibliomania,” “ that I am 
an arrant bibliomaniac ; that I love books dearly; that 
the very sight, touch, and mere perusal—.” ‘‘ Hold, 
my friend,” Philemon replies, ‘‘ you have renounced 
your profession. You talk of reading books. Do 
bibliomaniacs ever read books ?” 

It is not without cause that shrewd worldly men 
have despised and ridiculed book-worms. They are 
a timid race, both in body and mind. Learning has 
become with them a superstition. A book is a fetish, 
enslaving the soul. When it is closed, the book- 
worm is unhappy. Real life is a misery to him; he 
cannot bear its strain, or relish its variety, or find any 
thing useful or enjoyable in it. Mr. Casauban, in 
‘* Middlemarch,” is a true specimen of the type, with 
his unpublished “ Key to all the Mythologies.” And 
yet he was not a scholar to be described in the well- 
known lines of Pope— 


** The bookful blockhead, ignorantly read, 
With loads of learned !umber in his head.” 


He was not ‘‘ignorantly read,” and no genuine book- 
worm can ever be so described. What he knows may 
be useless, for present or practical purposes, but it 
may be of value notwithstanding, as pure erudition, or 
encyclopedic knowledge. The habit of unremitting 
study, even of the best books, dwarfs the mind, and 
unfits it for practical life. Hence the wisdom of 
Sidney’s observation, that “‘ he never saw more unfeaty 
men than great clerks.” But we cannot all be men 
of action, and it is much to be regretted that a love of 
learning, for its own sake, should ever expose a man 
to the taunts of the ignorant and the rude. The race 
is dying out, and perhaps we have to thank two 
agencies for it—the imperious nature of public and 
social life, and the advent of newer studies, the classical 
ones giving place to more modern, scientific ones, 
necessitating out-of-door observation, and more con- 
tact with fellow men. A linguist, like Cardinal Mezzo- 
fanti, may not even be a book-worm, in the old semi- 
monastic sense. He must needs test his knowledge 
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by social intercourse. Still it is odd, very odd, that 
with the multiplication of books the book-worm should 
have almost become extinct, and the bibliomaniac have 
given place to the mere- collector, who makes it his 
boast to have in his possession every work written by 
a favourite author, to have read every line printed by 
him, or to have, what is a fancy of more recent date, 
the very newest editions. We happen to know two 
men of this stamp. The first is familiar with every- 
thing written by Hood, and boasts of having a 
copy of every book he published. It is the whim 
of the second to have the latest editions of Dickens 
and Thackeray. We have a_ few bibliomaniacs 
here and there, no doubt, but they are not of the 
Roxburghe and Heber stamp. So many books, and 
good ones too, are published every year, that the 
curious must restrain their curiosity, or give it vent 
into original channels. Who, for instance, could exult 
in the lordly creed of Richard Heber, if he included 
recently-published books in his list? ‘‘ Why, you see, 
sir,” he said once,” no man can comfortably do without 
three copies of a book—one he must have for his 
show-copy, and he will probably keep it at his country 
house; another he will require for his own use and 
reference, and unless he is inclined to part with this, 
which is very inconvenient, or risk the injury of his 
best copy, he must needs have a third for the use of 
his friends.” Moreover, book-hunting has lost its zest 
since old booksellers have made a profession of it, and 
the whole thing has dropped down from an art into a 
trade. A man with money and taste can collect 
pictures, violins, articles of vertu generally, without 
turning his abode into a miniature museum. 

A man’s library, it is said, is a sure indication of the 
character of “his mind. He may run upon gorgeous 
bindings, or antiques, or history, or philosophy, or 
fiction, or travels, and his shelves shall publish the 
secret. The statement is not wholly true, as he may 
inherit books, or purchase them at sales, or accumulate 
them without method or purpose. ‘The test might be 
otherwise exact, but where so few can purchase freely, 
and so many public libraries abound, the book-stock of 
a private house is an unfair criterion, though not with- 
out its use to the shrewd observer. A good library is 
indispensable to a cultivated man, but it need not be 
very extensive, and what it lacks in extent it may 
make up in excellency of selection. From five hundred 
to a thousand volumes will be a goodly number, if well 
selected, and many authors have fed their minds on 
less, according to habit, and taste, and purse. Mr. 
Ruskin has somewhere discussed the curious question 
as to what three books he would select were he limited 
to three; and, if we remember correctly, he mentioned 
the Bible, Shakespeare’s Plays, and Dante’s Divina 
Commedia. Those who have any love for speculations 


of this kind may compare notes with their friends upon | 
the point. We promise them some curious disclosures, 
varying according to culture and special indebtedness. 
If colonial taste is any guide, according to Anthony 
Trollope’s interpretation thereof, Macaulay’s essays 
would find special favour in the bush; but, elsewhere, 
some standard poet would be sure to find a place, and 


justly, for poetry of the best stamp ministers to so 
many faculties as to be essential to the complete 
totality of the mind. Goethe’s creed was—‘ every day 
see a good picture, read a good poem, and talk some 
sensible words.” So far from Macaulay’s dictum being 
true, that poetry loses its power by cultivation, we 
find it to be the reverse, and we have a species of, 
poets, well described by Mill, in one of his earlier 
essays, as ‘‘ poets of culture,” of whom Worsdworth is 
a type. 

We must reserve for another article some general 
remarks on book-reading and other reflections upon 
this almost exhaustless theme. 


sill 
“RIENZI” AT MUNICH. 


RieNZ1, with Herr Nachbaur, the famed German tenor, 
to sustain the rdle of the Tribune. Herr Nachbaur 
possesses a voice at once powerful and of such surpassing 
sweetness, that the German words, which ordinarily to 
English ears sound harsh, flow soft and melodious as 
Italian speech from his lips. 

Rienzi is one of the earliest of Herr Wagner's operas, 
and is modelled more after the conventional school of 
operatic composition, and one feels throughout that, not- 
withstanding its occasional bursts of dramatic power, it is 
less consistently dramatic than Lohengrin or Tannhéuser, 
and that, notwithstanding the grandeur of its subject, it is 
lighter in the tone of its music. The actors sing more to 
the audience; they take part in duets and trios; here is a 
scena, there an aria—facts which are wholly lost sight of 
in the later operas; and we separate the elements of 
singing and acting with a distinctiveness impossible in the 
latter, where the two are so blended that we are not aware 
that there are any concerted portions, but the whole 
appears one on-flowing wave of musical speech. 

To understand the opera, a slight sketch of the manner 
in which Herr Wagner has arranged the story will be 
necessary. The undercurrent of musical thought that 
seems to pervade it lies, it appears to us, in the conception 
of the lofty and unselfish patriotism of Rienzi, energetic 
and daring, yet blended with religious feeling. This 
religious tone breathes through the overture, whose grand 
motif is Rienzi’s prayer, which swells clear above and 
through the chords of victory and the sorrowful notes of 
blighted hopes, and is the key-note of the opera. It is 
this musical ethicism, if one may so term it, that is the 
peculiar feature of Herr Wagner's operas, proving that his 
genius is guided by something higher than mere school 
theory, technical handling, and mechanism of sound, and 
that his artistic nature recognises and instinctively reveals 
the psychic as well as the scientific and material in music. 

The opera opens with the attempt of the nobles to carry 





| off Irene, the sister of Rienzi, and her rescue by Adriano 
'Colonna. The strife has attracted the people, who collect 
; and mingle in it. Raimondo, the pope’s legate, who, coming 
out of his house, remonstrates with the belligerents, is 
scofied at by the nobles, and is in some danger, when 
Rienzi appears with Baroncelli and Cecco del Vecchio, 
| stills the people and reproves the nobles. The nobles 
depart in tumult, Raimondo encourages and blesses Rienzi. 
Rienzi, Irene, and Adriano are left together, and moved 
by the noble spirit of Rienzi and by love to Irene, Adriano 
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declares himself on the side of freedom. Rienzi leaves 
Irene to the protection of her lover, and a love-scene 
ensues, which is interrupted by a trumpet-call. The 
morning dawns, a chorus is heard from the Lateran 
Church, “ Erwacht Ihr Schlifer nah und fern,” a most 
lovely composition, embodying well the message it 
breathes forth. Then the doors of the Lateran spring 
open, and Rienzi, in glittering armour, and accompanied 
by the chief men, priests, and monks, appears, and is 
enthusiastically greeted by the people who have assembled. 
The music of this act is, as it were, the introduction to the 
culminating grandeur of the opera. It begins in tumult 
with a harmonious dissonance of sound, the voices war 
against each other, the church, the nobles, the people rage 
against each other, and the voice of Rienzi, in his first 
magnificent declamation, is the note to untwine the discord 
which gradully tones down until it is stilled in the 
* Terzett”’ scene into perfect harmony in— 
** Noch schligt in dieser Brust 
Ein freies Rimerherz.” 


Perhaps one of the finest passages is Rienzi’s outburst— 


“* Ha ein Colonna! Was that der arme Knabe, 
Dem edlen dem patrizischen Colonna ?” 


The softness of harmony is carried on through the duet 
of Adriano and Irene— 
“ Fa cine Welt voll Leiden 
Versiisst dein holder Blick ;” 


and through the heavenly chorus in the church; the beauty 
grows to strength and beauty combined in the final chorus 
of the people—* Wir Schworen Dir.” 

The second act crowns, as it were, this growing strength 
with jubilant rejoicings. The peace-messengers come to 
give an account of the happy state in which they found 
the land, peace wherever they trod. The solo in the 
“« Friedensboten-Gesang,” “Ich sah die Staédte und das 
Land,” is another intwisting of the delicate thread of 
seraphic harmony which one can trace distinctly through 
the other elements, and which perhaps brings out more 
strongly the conflicting element of earthly passions in the 
succeeding scene with the disaffected nobles. . 

Rienzi’s “ Heil, Euch! Was fehlt noch Rom an seinem 
Glucke” is very fine, as also the plotting scene of the 
nobles, in which Orsini’s “ Ha! Du sprichst wahr" and 
Colonna’s answering speech, ‘“ Vierhundert Lanszen," 
seem to stand out especially. This scene is interrupted 
by Adriano, who denounces the conspirators as assassins, 
and determines to warn Rienzi. Then comes the festivity 
when ambassadors, nobles, citizens are to be received, and 
a gorgeous scene in an opera abounding with splendour 
feasts the eyes of the audience. The ballet with gladiators, 
dancing-girls, and pageants, almost tires the eye with its 
Roman magnificence, and the dagger-blow of Orsini, who 
has pressed closer to Rienzi, gives one almost a relief in 
the return from luxurious revelling to stern reality. Then 
follows the condemnation of the conspirators—the plead- 
ing of Adriano for his father—the dirge of the monks— 
the chorus of the people shouting for the death of the 
conspirators, blended with the beseeching notes of Adriano 
and Irene—the relenting of Rienzi, his pleading with the 
people for the pardon of the. assassins—the remonstrance 
of Cecco and Baroncelli—the proud mortification of the 
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piece beginning “Wie Sonne schén,” with its grand 
passages “‘ Ha stolze Gnade” and ‘‘ Unseit’'ge Gnade” is 
very fine. The seraphic note rings out again in the duet 
“Rienzi Dir sei Preis,’’ and the strength and harmony are 
heard once more in the chorus which, as it were, swells 
upward after the storm, but this time with distant thunder, 
the note of discord being not quite subdued, but lingering 
in the “* Ha dieser Gnade Schmach”’ of the nobles. 

Perhaps the third act, taking it as a whole, is the most 
effective act of the opera. In it we have the impassioned 
scena— 

“* Gerechter Gott ! Entschieden ist es schon ! 
Nach Waffen schreit das Volk—kein Traum ist’s mehr.” 


This scena was finely rendered by Fraulein Scheizky, who 
successfully played the part of Adriano. In it the note of 
dissonance is carried on, Adriano not knowing whether to 
stand by his father or by the brother of his beloved one. 
The nobles have risen, the people cry “To arms.” Rienzi’s 
glory has reached its culminating point and the two 
remaining acts witness its decadence. 

One triumphant scene yet remains for him. At the 
head of the armed citizens he appears to quell the revolt, 
and we have the pomp and power of the tribune displayed 
before us. Then is heard the spirited battle hymn— 


“Auf Romer! auf! fiir Heerd und fiir Altire ! 


(a translation from Bulwer) with its refrain of “ Santo 
Spirito cavaliere.” 

In this scene Rienzi, in full armour, rides on to the stage 
upon a white horse, Baroncelli and Cecco in the back- 
ground, being also mounted. This, perhaps, adds to the 
scene as a spectacle, but we are not sure whether it does 
not savour a litttle of the Hippodrome. 

After this brilliant display, the fourth act breathes 
destruction to all Rienzi’s hopes and ambition; it opens 
with a trio and chorus of discontented citizens, who 
accuse him of being in league with the nobles, Adriano 
joins them and vows vengeance upon Rienzi for the death 
of his father. This is followed by the curse of the legate 
and the solemn strain from the church— 


“ Ve v@ tibi maledicto !” 


The people flee on all sides, Rienzi is left alone with his 
sister, and the curtain slowly falls to the strains of the 
malediction. 

Then comes the final catastrophe, and if we give the 
palm, op the whole, to the third act, yet it must be con- 
fessed that the fifth contains perhaps the most sublime 
passage in the opera, the prayer of Rienzi— 

‘“* Allmdcht'ger Vater blick’herab, 
Hiv’ mich im Staube zu Dir fleh’n 
Die macht, die mir dein Wunder gab, 
Lass’ jetzt noch nicht zu Grunde geh’n,” &c. 


The motif: which rose and fell in the overture is here 
brought out in full fervour and haunts one to the end of 
the opera. It rings in our ears, despite the exciting scenes 
which follow, and dwells with us after the curtain has 
fallen. 

Perhaps the opera ends with two great a crash and con- 
fusion, and the impression left upon the mind is that it is 
not so perfect and artistic a work as either Tannhduser or 
Lohengrin. Viewing the composition histrionically 








nobles indebted to Rienzi for their lives. 
The whole of the closing portion of the act from | 
Rienzi’s “‘ O lasst der Gnade Himmelslicht,” the concerted 


Adriano’s part appears to be the one that would afford the 
best scope for an actor’s powers. There is more action in 
it than in any of the others, more conflictire er 
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Rienzi is swayed by but one absorbing aspiration, Rome; 
there is no love, no tie, no temptation to turn him from 
the one object he has in view. Irene seems to us tame, 
and we think it would require a very great actress to bring 
her part into any prominence, which appears to us a fault, 
as Irene is the only female character in the opera. Never- 
theless, despite these last slight adverse criticisms, the 
opera pleases, and those who object to the “ new school,” 
might prefer it to Lohengrin and Tannhduser, to which, 
however, we unhesitatingly give the preference. 


—s 
> 





THEATRICALS IN PARIS. 





Ler uscast a backward glance over the past fortnight :-— 
At the Vaudeville Dianah is still being played (M. Cor- 
nalia having replaced M. Parade in the part of de Rouvray) 
where it runs in company with Panazol, a comedy in one 
act by M. Gondinet, and Un Monsieur qni Attend des 
temoins, also a comedy in one act by Th. Barriére. The 
fermer of these pieces has been suggested by some lines 
in the Petites Miséres de la Vie Conjugale of the immortal 
Balzac. The story concerns an individual named Panazol 
who has made a successful marriage, having drawn as a 
prize in the matrimonial market a young lady, who com- 
bines the advantages of youth, beauty, wisdom, and 
wealth. She is an only daughter and possesses a dowry 
of three hundred thousand francs. Buta cloud gathers. 
The excellent stepfather has a return—a sudden and wholly 
unexpected return—of youth. Madeinoiselle Georgette 
ceases to be an only child, for Madame Palissard gives 
birth to twins. The illstarred Panazol blighted in his hopes 
of inheriting the whole property of his exasperating rela- 
tives returns to Paris, and instead of enjoying his otium 
cum dignitate in the country is obliged to recommence 
business. It is an ill wind, however, that blows no one 
good. Madame Panazol is thoroughly tired of the pro- 
vinces and thanks to the return to Paris the peace of the 
household is restored at the really cheap price to the poor 
husband, of the loss of two-thirds of the property he had 
expected. 

Panazol is very successful. The author has humour, 
a power of contriving amusing situations, and he is 
agreeably free from misanthropy. The only fault of the 
piece is that itis written in verse so free as to be absolutely 
irritating to the ear. 

M. Théodore Barritre’s comedy has for its hero a young 
gentleman named Beautor, who awakes one morning with 
the recollection that he has beer. entrapped into a duel 
with one Heurtebrise, a banker, the subject of dispute 
being a not too proper little lady known as Mandolina. 
The exchange of a hot plum pudding and a lobster a 
l'Americaine has led, not unnaturally, to an exchange of 
cards. The bell rings. Beautor becomes uneasy. But 
it is merely the dustmen who have called for their pour- 
boire. Again the bell rings. But this times the visitor is 
an enterprising individual, who has brought for sale two 
curved scimitars, which, however, appear to be intended 
for a gentleman in another part of the house. A third 
ring. This timeitis Mandolina. A fourth ring announces 
the arrival of some extremely eccentric personages, who 
almost in rags, and apparently half starved, eat, on being 
invited to the table, with the utmost avidity. Naturally 
one wishes to propitiate the ‘‘seconds” of one’s adver- 
versaries, but the new comers ultimately resolve them- 





selves into the friends of a flutist against whom Beautor 
has been driven to take proceedings on account of his 
untimely performances at the most unseasonable hours of 
the night. The piece is brought to a close by the en- 
trance of the police. Heurtebrise has put his life under 
the protection of the public force, and the commissary 
declares to Beautor that it is his duty to protect the life 
of peaceful citizens against assassins such as he. Beautor 
is so delighted at not having to fight, and at being mis- 
taken for a ferocious man of war that he announces his 
determination of making Mandolina his wife. So favourably 
received was the piece above described that on the fall of 
the curtain, for some five minutes, there was uninter- 
mittent applause. 

At the Folies Dramatiques, where La Fille de Madame 
Angot continues to draw about five hundred francs a night, 
an opéra bouffe in three acts, music by M. Vasseur, words 
by M. Hermann, is the coming novelty. About this piece 
there has been a certain mystery. The real name of the 
librettist is M. Alexandre, of whom we are told that he 
pursues in the Faubourg Saint Antoine, 93, the trade of a 
looking-glass maker. It is said that M. Cantin, in despair 
at finding a novelty fit to take the place of the victorious 
Mdlle. Clairette, bethought himself of a manuscript that 
had been in his possession some six or seven months, and 
which had been deposited at his theatre without any 
revelation of the author’s name. On reading the work he 
was struck by the scenic instinct and the rapidity of action 
that distinguished the piece, qualities these, as we need 
hardly say, in which débutants usually are lamentably 
deficient. The composer is said to be delighted with the 
drama for which he has been requested to write, and we 
can only hope for the sake alike of author, manager, and 
public that Fleur de Baiser may prove as great a success 
as Madame Angot. 

At this season of the year novices rush recklessly to the 
front. Aspiring amateurs without any of the experience 
necessary for so arduous a post, take advantage of the 
closing of several houses to hoist themselves into the 
position of managers. where, assisted or thwarted, as the 
case may be, by friends as ambitious and ignorant as 
themselves, they play unheard of pranks, and by their 
imbecility and infatuation drive the public from the doors. 
At the Chateau d’Eau a “provisional government” pre- 
vails, a M. Léon Beauvallet having assumed the reins of 
power. It is said that the Bouffes Parisiens is soon to fall 
into similar hands, while the Théatre Déjazet is in the full 
tide of Republicanism. However, at the head of affairs is 
an individual more crafty than most of his race, and who, 
instead of attempting to produce startling novelties, has 
been playing the Chevaliers du Pince-Nez, a time- 
honoured and most successful production. The conse- 
quence is that every evening a respectable audience, or let 
us say an audience of respectable size, is drawn to the 
establishment. 

Oncle Sam has at length been authorised for the Vaude- 
ville. The next novelty at the Ambigu will be L'Em- 
poisonneuse, La Falaise de Penmarch having been post- 
poned till the winter. At the Comédie Francaise the 
Testament de César Girodot is likely soon to be 1eproduced. 
MM. G. Mancel and P. Lacome have in preparation for 
October next an opéra bouffe in three acts, entitled La 
Dernitre des Abencerrages. ‘The four principal interpreters 
of M. Mermet's ¥eanne d’Arc will be MM. Faure, Achard, 
Gailhard, and Mdlle. Devries. Great indignation has been 
excited in the breast of a musical critic at the idea of the 
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second act of La Fille de Madame Angot being played at 
the Opera. It only remains to be added that the work has 
been prchibited. Pierrot Fantéme, acharming and cleverly 
written opéra-comique, rather abruptly disappeared from 
the Athenée. The overture was an extremely piquant bit 
of counterpoint upon the popular air “ Au clair de la lune.” 
The best morceau was the grand trio on the resurrection of 
Pierrot for soprano, tenor, and bass. 


At the Vaudeville, on Saturday 14th inst., MM. Bergerat 
and A. Silvestre read their comedy, in three acts, entitled 
Ange Bosani. The principal parts have been entrusted to 
MM. Abel, Goudry, and Train, and Mdlle. Antonine. 


Here are the names of some of the artists engaged by 
Draneht Bey for the next season, at Cairo:—MM. Paul 
Deshayes, Priston, Vauthier, Howey, Bruneau, Courdier, 
and M. Alfred Prost, of the Chatelet; Mesdames Rousseil, 
Priston, Varney, Duparc, and Coralie Geoffroy. 


Charles Gounod is contributing to the Ménestral a series 
of papers on the subject of conducting works at the opera. 
He urges in the first place, that it is-of the greatest 
importance that a composer should himself direct the 
execution of his work, should he be desirous and capable 
of so doing; secondly, that such a course would not in the 
slightest degree detract from the authority or merit of a 
chef d’orchestre, who should seek, above everything, to 
familiarize himself with the wishes and intentions of the 
author, of whose work he is the chief exponent. 

Notwithstanding the success of the wretched L’Oubliée, 
a fresh drama, the Thérdse Raquin of M. Emile Zola, ts in 
preparatior at the Renaissance. It is not likely to err on 
the side of prudery. 

On Wednesday the 11th, there took place at the Folies- 
Marigny, the first representation of Madame Angot et ses 
demoiselles. Mdlle. Favart has been playing Adrienne 
Lecouvreur in the provinces, at Besancon, Dijon, her 
native town, Beaune, and other places. She has since re- 
appeared at the Comédie Francaise in Marion de l’'Orme. 
In connection with the Athénée we hear of a comic opera 
in three acts, Le Fruit Vert, words and music- both by 
Mdme. Pauline Thys, daughter of the popular composer. 
M. Taillefer, who made his first appearance at the Vaude- 
ville a few years ago, has been named director of the 
theatre at Alexandria. He is to be supported bya subven- 
tion of 20,000 francs per month.. The performance given 
for the benefit of Mdlle. Schneider proved so successful 
that the programme has since been retained on the bills. 
Mdlle. Sangali, released from her engagement in London 
by the destruction of the Alexandra Palace, has since re- 
appeared at the opera. La vie de Bohéme will continue to 
be represented at the Odéon till the end of the month, 

At the Cluny has been revived a drama in five acts, 
L’Ouvrier, one of the greatest successes of Frédéric Soulié. 
A sale has taken place of the decorations, accessories, cos- 
tumes, and jewelry employed at the Gaité during the 
representation of the féerie, entitled La Poule aux aufs 
d'or. The Menus-Plaisirs is about to inaugurate a series 
of musical performances. The opening piece will be 
L’Eléphant blanc, a fantasie-boufie by MM. Chabrillat and 
Trébault, the music by M. Grisy. This M. Grisy, by-the- 
bye, is a tenor at the opera, chapel-master at the Church 
of the Trinity, and a musical composer. All the personnel 
of the opera have promised to be present on the eventful 
night at the Menus-Plaisirs. 

Two new theatres are talked of in Paris; the one, 
occupying a central situation, the other, being simply the 


resurrection of Bobino, of joyous memory. “This latter 
establishment was demolished in 1868. 


At the Gymnase, on Saturday, the 21st, there were two 
representations of new works, Porte Close, a comedy in 
one act, and Ma Collection, als» a comedy in one act. 


A Polish tenor is about to appear at the opera, Ladislas 
Micrzwinski, by name—and what a name! He is the son 
of a Polish banker. He was condemned to death fo: 
political offences, but his sentence was commuted, and he 
was sent to Siberia. His father recovered him from exile 
at the price of 300,000 francs. 

Les Brigands has been revived at the Variétés. 

The French critics are very warm on the subject of 
M. Brasseur’s non-success at the Princess’! The English 
are accused of habitual ignorance of the French language. 
‘**Les Anglais,” to quote a writer in the Figaro, “qui ont 
déja de la peine 4 comprendre notre langue au théatre, 
n’ont rien compris au baragouin, aux patoisements de 
Brasseur. De la le four.” Let the failure rather, and 
more fairly, be attributed to the excessive and intolerable 
grossness of the performance. 

During the last fortnight, amongst the pieces played at 
the Opéra have been Guilaume Tell, Le Trouvéere, Der 
Freischiitz, and the ballets of La Source and Gretna Green. 
At the Opéra Comique, Gounod's Roméo and Fuliette, Léo 
Delibes’ Le Roi l’a dit, Victor Massé’s Les Noces de 
Feannette, and Auber’s Domino noir have been given. The 
Comédie-Francaise has played L’Aventuridre of Emile 
Augier, L’Absent of M. Manuel, L’Acrobate of Octave 
Feuillet, Par droit de Conquéte of M. Legouvé, Mademoisell: 
de Belle Isle of M. Dumas, La Revanche d’Iris of M. Ferrier, 
Le Cid of Corneille, Les Precieuses ridicules, Les Femmes 
Savantes, L’Ecole des Femmes, La Critique de l’Ecole des 
Femmes, all by Moliére ; L’.iutre motif of M. Pailleron; Un 
Mari qui pleure, by M. Prével; Le Chandelier, by Alfred 
de Musset, and Marion de l'Orme, by Victor Hugo. At the 
Ambigu, Tabarin still prevails; at the Vaudeville Dianah, 
and at the Folies-Dramatiques La Fille de Madame Angot. 
Thus it will be seen that, in spite of the warm weather, 
theatrical Paris is still full of activity. 


—_—__— 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS OF opéRA 
BOUFFE. 


OpERA Bourre is not dead yet through its early demise 
has been prophesied again and again, ever since this form 
of entertainment first took root in the country. This is a 
hardworking age, and anything that is calculated simply 
to distract our thoughts, to tickle the ear, to please the 
eye, to engage without fatiguing the attention, is likely to 
prove, commercially, if not artistically, a success. “We 
more than ever frequent the theatre in quest of amuse- 
ment pure and simple, hence the triumph of Offenbach 
Hervé, and kindred merry spirits. While Fleur-de-I ys 
has been soothing the restless Spirits of the Islingtonians 
La Fille de Madame Angot and Le Canard a trois be . 
this latter, under the not very happy title of the Won. 
derful Duck, have been gladdening the sombre business. 
oppressed hearts of dwellers in the less remote West = 

Of the two compositions that we have named one has 
been withdrawn somewhat abruptly, just as it was begin- 
ning to be appreciated, soon, however, we trust, to be 





restored to the bills in the place of a piece which is quite 
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unworthy of the situation it occupies; the other is still in 
full swing, and now in capital working order. 


To begin with the lady who has already achieved so 
triumphant a success at Paris and Brussels. La Fille de 
Madame Angot, thanks to certain judicious changes and to 
the circumstance of the various performers having settled 
down well into their parts, has now become one of the 
briskest and most inspiriting pieces that have ever been 
placed before the London public. The music is full of 
tunefulness and animation, and it is not devoid of a certain 
genial humour, the latter quality, however, scarcely being 
so conspicuous as in the works of a certain composer 
“immortalised,” to employ a phrase used rather loosely, 
by a certain “duett of Gendarmes” and “Sabre Song.” 
Lecoq’s music, however, is always bright, always fluent, 
always to the purpose. It has a distinct vein of melody, 
its sentiment is more real and less sickly than is usually 
the case in works of this class, its high spirits are genuine 
and well. sustained, the instrumentation is cleverly written 
and very effective, and there is a refreshing sense of power, 
a capability of developing and retaining ideas and of turn- 
ing them to a full and sufficient account, that in these days 
of scraps and jerks and disjointed fragments is very 
welcome. 

The liveliest morceaux are the song of Madame Angot 
in the first act, the very droll chorus of conspirators in the 
second act, and in the third act the laughing duett between 
Rivaudigre and Pomponnet, and the very expressive La 
strains allotted to the encounter between Clairette and Mdlle. 
Lange. There is great variety in the music, it is really 
ingeniously written, it displays no slight knowledge of dra- 
matic effect, and it will bear repetition—indeed, a good 
deal of repetition, for we ourselves have heard the piece 
some half-dozen times with undiminished—nay, with 
steadily increasing—satisfaction. Mdlle. Luigini has 
established herself as a genuine favourite, her performance 
possessing both piquancy and grace; Mdlle. Desclauzas is 
irresistible. Throughout she makes the most of her part, 
and that without straining, but when she exchanges sar- 
casms with the tremulously passionate Clairette we recog- 
nise the power of a true mistress of her art. Her expres- 
sion of face, her sullen, muttering fury, her dull glare of 
the eye, after she has “relieved her mind,” in themselves 
form an admirable study. Add to this, that the lady has a 
tuneful and sure voice which she knows how to use. The 
grand feature of the whole piece, however, is the chorus 
of conspirators; here the imbecility of the words, the 
humorous gravity, the repressed sparkle of the music, 
which, so to speak, we hear under a veil; the oddity and 
uncouthness of the dresses, and the delicious inappropriate- 
ness of the air serve to produce one of the most truly 
diverting situations imaginable. Then, when the grim 
conspirators throw off their wigs and cocked hats, and long 
great coats, to appear in full ball costume, when the indig- 
nant wives appear, when the airy “incroyable” bursts into 
childish tears of the most abject terror, when, at the com- 
mand of the hostess, the doors are thrown _open and an 
imaginary band strikes up, or rather floats into a 
charmingly languid and voluptuous waltz measure, when 
the soldiers appear, when explanations are rendered and 
the officer becomes convinced that the sole conspiracy on 
foot is the marriage of the young couple, Clairette and Ange 
Pitou, whom the irresistible Mdlle. Lange beckons from 
an adjoining chamber, when—but we shall say no more. 
If our readers wish for a really delightful evening’s enter- 
tainment let them, as soon as the original programme is 








restored,* rush in a crowd to the St. James’ and witness and 
hear for themselves the quaint oddities, the pleasafit strains 
of La Fille de Madame Angot. , 

And now a word in respect to the marvellous duck “ with 
three bills.” We fear that the poor creature has scarcely 
met with its deserts at the hands of the critical fraternity. 
It is the misfortune of opéra bouffe that from the peculiar 
nature of the entertainment some time is required before a 
piece can be got torun smoothly. It is not in a moment 
that the actors can settle down into their parts, that they 
can learn to play with sufficient dexterity into each others 
hands, that the requisite lightness of touch, briskness of 
retort, and ingenuity of bye-play can be imparted. 

We have heard that for the first night or two Le Canard 
a trois becs dragged heavily ; we can only say that it goes 
with amazing spirit now. Persons who criticise an oratorio 
or a comic song from the same standpoint, who apply a 
precisely similar test to the most portentous of tragedies, 
and the frothiest and least pretending of trifles, who view 
Meyerbeer and Offenbach through precisely the same glasses 
tell us that the opéra bouffe of M. Jonas is deficient in 
this serious quality, and the other, that the music is too 
grotesque, the story too incoherent, the situations too 
broadly farcical. But, then, some good people have no 
sense of humour whatever, they cannot read between the 
lines; all with them must be taken literally. Let us 
without hesitation, in perfect frankness, without the 
smallest regard for the frowns of the big-wigs express our 
own opinion. In the first place the music of M. Jonas is 
very clever, it has point, it has humour and verve, it is 
well written for the orchestra, if not absolutely sparkling 
it has plenty of swing, of abandon, witness the irresistible 
duett in waltz time, at the end of the second act. The 
serenade has true comic vis, and there is an exceedingly 
funny chorus of soldiers, the band being headed by one 
Sergeant Odell, who is probably the most grotesque and 
really laughable figure ever seen in the oddest and least 
serviceable of uniforms. The extraordinary bye-play of 
this actor is enough to stamp him as a burlesque artist— 
do not smile worthy reader at the union of the words— 
of the highest order. To proceed further. The composer 
displays a power of turning a situation to good account, 
and the mixture of the grave and the comic in his music 
only fails of effect because the purport of his humour is 
not always apprehended by the audience to whom he 
appeals. There are many sly hits in The Wonderful 
Duck at the absurdities and conventionalities of modern 
grand opera, but these wittily aimed shafts too often, 
we fear, pass unnoticed, at least there is no conception 
of the target at which they are aimed. Bright music, 
bright voices, bright faces, bright scenery, bright dresses, 
ought to achieve a success, and, no doubt, will in the 
long run, and we trust that a very long run indeed may 
be the fortune of Le Canard a trois becs. 

As for the performers, what shall we say of Miss Patty 
Laverne ? That she is a very nice and painstaking 
actress, with a pleasant voice, and that she is second in the 
part she plays only to Paola Marié, whom we believe to be 
unapproachable. Then, as respects Mdlle. Rose Bell. 
Was ever so efficient, so gallant, so audacious, so valiant, 
and yet graceful a cavalier seen till the Wonderful Duck 
was introduced to the somewhat foggy-brained audience at 
the Opéra Comique? We trow not. If some of our 
readers be too susceptible, let them stay away from the 
pretty little theatre in the Strand, that is all we can say; 


* It has been restored already. 
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unless very resolute, very self-willed, and very repressive 
indeed, they will not come away heart-whole. ‘ Miss 
Bell” has a fine voice, a splendid physique, much sense of 
humour; she is always animated, never coarse; she is not 
a mere well-favoured nonentity, but a burlesque actress 
who can act, a singer who can sing; she is, as we have 
said already, the most dashing of cavaliers, and yet always 
a lady. Opéra-bouffe has in her an acquisition, and she 
ought, of herself, to suffice to make the fortune of a very 
much worse piece than Le Canard a trois becs. Real 
humour, free from affectation or vulgarity, is not such a 
rare gift that, when found—as, alas! it is only too rarely— 
on the London boards, we can afford to treat it with 
disdain. 


—_ - So — 


OPERATIC CELEBRITIES. 


II.—Capout. 


Ir has been generally believed, and there are many 
notable instances which favour such a belief, that the gift 
of song is indicated very early indeed in life; that the voice 
which is destined to hold hundreds of thousands of persons 
breathless on its lightest tone must show its remarkable 
quality even when cocing the first baby words into a 
mother’s ear. As we have said, there are very many 
instances in support of this view, and there are, also, 
many against it; among others, M. Capoul, the friend and 
protegé of Auber. ' 

Capoul had passed his twentieth year when he first 
thought seriously of turning his voice, which then gave 
great promise, to account. His father was a merchant, 
and held an excellent position in the commercial world of 
Toulouse (where Capoul was born, in 183g), and the young 
man whose name was destined to become a “ household 
word ” in the gayest city of Europe, was going through an 
apprenticeship to a banker, with the hope of ultimately 
carrying on his father’s business. He was only twenty 
years old, when a friend asked him to a musical party, 
knowing his special aptitude for the art. In the course of 
the evening, Capoul was asked to contribute towards the 
entertainment of the company, and he sang, to use his own 
words, ‘his little song, modestly, in a corner,” the “ little 
song” being ‘‘ Le Sommeil,”’ from the Muette de Portici. 
Auber was present. and was so delighted with Capoul, that 
he drew him aside, had an earnest conversation with him, 
asking him what he was doing, etc., and made an appoint- 
ment for the morrow. 

Capoul, at first, professed that he wished to perpetuate 
his father’s commercial renown ; but Auber would not hear 
of any refusal. The good-hearted old maestro went 
energetically to work on his protegé’s behalf, and caused 
him to be inscribed for the Concours of the Conservatoire, 
where he was soon admitted as a government pupil. 

At the Paris Conservatoire there are ten Government 
pupils, who are boarded and instructed gratis, on the con- 
dition that when they have eaten their terms, as it were, 
they sing at the National Opera-house for three years, at a 
very low rate of payment. Of course, if a pupil carries off 
many prizes, he is let free from the restraint sooner. The 
system is an admirable one. No sweetness needs to be 
wasted on the desert airin France; for the best instruction 
is ready for the Conservatoire pupils, and only native 
talent is required to secure admission. 

Capoul took all the second prizes the first year of his 











entrance; and at the second competition, took the firs‘ 
prize! He therefore made his début at the Opera Comique, 
as second tenor. His family had been violently opposed 
to his sudden change of profession; and his successful 
career at the Conservatoire hardly soothed their anger. 
When, however, he became of note, and “ created”’ several 
parts in the favourite operas of Herold, Boieldieu, etc., 
success had an effect that it frequently has on incredulity 
—it converted them. Capoul improved with every season. 
He sang all the first parts in the répertoire of the Opera 
Comique, winning immense popularity in La Dame 
Blanche, Lalla Rookh, Foseph, the Pre aux Clercs, and, 


finally, in Le Premier Four de Bonheur, the last but one, if 


not the last, operatic work of Capoul’s friend and patron, 
Auber. 


In the meantime, Capoul had become the fashion—in the 
capital that leads every fashion. Not only the tenderness, 
eloquence, and cultivation of his voice had won him his 
popularity ; in addition to his charms 4s a singer, he had 
personal gifts—which, from obvious reasons, go a long way 
in Paris—that could not fail to please those with whom he 
came in-contact. He drove in the Bois de Boulogre daily; 
and people were as anxious for a glimpse at the elegant 
little carriage, and its driver, wearing a light grey overcoat 
that was a model for months to Parisian dandies, as they 
were to chronicle the Princess Metternich’s latest extrava- 
gance in dress. All Paris was mad about him for a time. 
Few men have so suddenly acquired so great a popularity. 
The rising generation watched Capoul’s every move ; strove 
to imitate him in the arrangement of their hair; bet on his 
horses (for he prides himself on his knowledge of the equine 
race, and possesses a celebrated English race-horse); did 
their best to cultivate a moustache that might bear com- 
parison with his; in fact, he was the idol of the day. 
tenor, it may be concluded that feminine attention was 
not wanting. The American colony at the Grand Hotel 
and elsewhere was hopelessly infatuated. We remember 
ourselves to have seen an American girl who was at the 
opera when Capoul was singing testify her admiration by 
throwing to him a few loose roses she held, and, in her 
excitement, attempting to take a delicate feather fan from 
the hands of her more reticent English companions, in 
order to fling it at her idol’s feet. Capoul’s moustache 
was a daily subject of conversation in ladies’ boudoirs ; and 
when he was compelled to shear it, in order to play Vert- 
Vert, a ggoan went up from the aggrieved city. The news- 
papers commented with some ridicule dnd satire on this 
popular feeling, and spread a report that he had given a 
hair of this lamented appendage to every lady of his 
acquaintance, thereby raising a general laugh through the 
light world of Paris. One of the great attractions of Arstne 
Houssaye’s fétes—which were occasionally, we have heard, 
of a questionable character—was the certainty of meeting 
Houssaye’s devoted friend, Capoul. Capoul himself was, 
also, a charming host. His dinners were unexceptionable 
in every way, and were eagerly sought by epicures. He 
possessed a most elegant suite of rooms, enriched by 


various notifications of artistic taste; his collections of 


antiquities and curiosities, etc., have lately been removed 
to adorn a handsome house that he has bought in the south 
of France. 

Capoul has, necessarily, amassed a fair sum of money. 


During the dead season, he had been in the habit of 


singing at Baden, Wiesbaden, and at Homburg, for some 
years past. The war annulled his treaty with the Opéra 
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Comique, and he then determined to study Italian music 
and the Italian style, and he has achieved a great success 
in this venture. Directly Mapleson heard of his pro- 
ficiency, he secured his services for Her Majesty's Opera, 





not powerful, is singularly sweet, and is faultlessly in tune, 





through America—undertaken in conjunction with Mdlle. 
Christine Nilsson, under the wing of Strakosch—he excited 








AMONG THE HILLS—NORTH WALES. 


and Capoul appeared in England in the spring of 1871, | much of the enthusiasm that had formerly greeted him in 
singing in Faust, in La Traviata, in La Sonnambu!a, in | Paris; indeed, he returns to America in two months, after 
Rigoletto, etc., with marked success. His voice, though | he has completed his engagement here. 





and he sings with great taste and passion. On his tour” 
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In his native country, the Capoul furore has subsided— 
as all furori subside. For a time, after the war, the public 
thought they had lost their idol, and were proportionately 
grieved, but when it became known that he was well, and 
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Paris Italian Opera last autumn, with the success that 
always accompanies him, and the press testified their old 
interest in him by a series of small witticisms about his 
eating maccaroni at Galliani’s the night before his début 








AGAINST WIND AND TIDE. 


Singing, the populace seems to us to have put aside its | Pour s’'Jtalieniser, &c. Capoul has, we believe, a remark- 


mad admiration fo: a more rational and worthy appreciation 


of Capoul as a singer only. He made his début at the | 





able collection of letters from feminine sources. It is his 
boast, however, that he is very discreet; ke has them all 


ee oe 








secured in an iron casket, artistically wrought, the key of | 


which he alone possesses. We prefer, however, to consider 
him as a singer rather than as a fashionable dandy, and, 
therefore, put this matter aside. 

The great ambition of Capoul is to leave the stage !—a 
curious point in him, for, as a rule, singers are so loth to 
give up their art, that they wait till their art leaves them. 
However, Capoul is fond of farming and all agricultural 
pursuits, and, as we have already stated, likes training 
horses; therefore, when he turns his back on the scenes 
of his triumphs, he may lead a tranquil, happy life in his 
chateau in the south of France among his dogs, his birds, 
and his horses. 

We cannot help believing—and hoping—that an irrepres- 
sible longing for a glimpse of his old life will come upon 
him, and that he will not entirely forget the singer in cul- 
tivating the farmer. 


-— - -- 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WE present this week two engravings, concerning which 
but little need be said. ‘During the warm weather that 
prevails every glimpse of water and sky, sunshine and 
green leaves must be grateful, and the dash and vigour, 
the breeziness and exhilaration, the full-blooded life, so to 


speak, of “Against Wind and Tide” are in vivid and | 


agreeable contrast to the tender repose, the almost oppres- 
sive retirement of “‘ Among the Hills, North Wales.’’ The 
one design is pitched in a major key, the other in a plain- 
tive minor, the former is replete with joyous, rude health, 
the latter suggests a dreamy, half-sad retrospect, a 
pensive, melancholy present, a despondent anticipation of 
things to come. Every picture of the better kind has an 
inner and secret, as well as an obvious meaning, it 
possesses what may be termed a soul, it has a melody and 
an accompaniment, the latter pianissimo and subordinate, 
but giving completeness to and modifying the phases of 
the former. We see this exemplified in the works we now 
place before the reader. The more we concentrate our 
attention on either picture the more this quality becomes 
apparent. We are gradually led away into a species of 
dreamland, in which the past, present, and future, hopes 
and disappointments, pain“ and pleasure are curiously 
mingled. 


lap of Nature, animated by no spirit of criticism, simply 
amazed and adoring. The age of faith returns, the air 
grows purer, the sky more serene. 
suddenly to have grown younger with ourselves, to have 
acquired a peculiar brightness and freshness. 
cares thrown aside, we breathe more readily, our fever 
subsides, we enjoy a moment of renovated hope, we are 
almost inclined to be sanguine. 


least pretentious works are often the most eloquent, they 
have an influence akin to that of music, they rouse with- 
out taxing the intellect, and if they speak to the eye 
in the first instance, in the second they appeal to the soul, 
and awaken throbbing responses from the very depth of 
the heart. They transport us in imagination to distant, 
dim, half-forgotten regions which a mere suggestion 
suddenly floods once more with light; they carry us away 
from the world of sordid actualities up to the very portals 
of heaven itself. 
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We become lost to the prosaic world of | 
actualities, we find ourselves children again, sitting in the | 


Creation seems | 


Worldly | 


It is difficult to overrate | 
the purifying, the reanimating influence of true art; the | 
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The Gaol Cradle, who rocks it? Strahan and Co, 


This “smali book upon a great subject” is worthy of 
the attention both of legislators and philanthropists, and 
can scarcely faii to awaken some sort of interest in the 
minds of those who can aspire to neither of those titles. 
It deals with that difficult problem—the cure or cor- 
rection of juvenile crime—and after proving the hopeless 
character of the present attempts to solve it, propounds a 
new method, which, at any rate, merits careful con- 

| sideration— 

‘* What is clearly needed is the establishment of compulsory labour 
schools, and why should they not be in thé street as well as in the 
gaol? We English are a wonderful people. Long have we had free, 
compulsory, and rate-supported education for ignorance in the gaol. A 
similar law for ignorance outside the gaol is a thing only yesterday. 
| We have ceased, but only just ceased, from making picking.-a- 

pocket a legislative sine qua non of a beneficent intellectual State 
| provision. . . . . . Let public elementary labour schools 
| established wherever the character of the population and exigen- 
| 
| 
| 


cies of labour require them; let the schools be small, numerous, 
open at the same hour, and for the same times as day elementary 
education schools ; let them be in no sense penal; let them be open 
for boys and for girls thirteen to eighteen years old ; let them board, or, 
where possible, in every way more desirable, board out the homeless; 
let them be adapted to half-timers, regarding the occupation or health 
of the pupil; let them dovetail with the day-school; let the occupation 
| be varied, and the main aim general development of muscle and skill, 
and, above all, let attendance be compulsory where there is no reason- 
able excuse for absence, or other beneficial or regular employ.” 


| Ina word, the labour school should, in the case of that 

class of which juvenile criminals spring, be made supple- 
mentary to the ordinary day-school. There should be no 
interval between learning to read and learning to work; if 
there be, knowledge will come too late to be of use. Shoe- 
making and mat-making are indeed taught in our gaols, 
| but the pupils are by the very nature of the case far more 
likely to learn the art of theft than the mysteries of either 
craft, and even if they acquired some superficial know- 
ledge in making mats and shoes, the chances are sadly 
against their having an opportunity for practising it. A 
gaol-bird leads a life of insult and contempt among his 
fellow-workmen, and it is not to be expected that his lax 
moral nature should be proof against so severe a trial. 
Obsta principiis ; give the street Arab a means of earning 
an honest livelihood, without compelling him to seek his 
school in the gaol, and you may perhaps reclaim him and 
convert him into a good citizen. The present plan is too 
much like shutting the stable door when the steed has 
been stolen. 

With much that the writer says in reference to this 
branch of his subject we fully agree, and the plan which he 
suggests has a good deal in its favour. But his other 
remedies for crime and poverty—a new tribunal and a 
national club—seem to us to be far less practical and 
infinitely more difficult to apply. He writes in a nervous 
and picturesque manner, and, so far as we can judge, 
describes with great humour, as well as with considerable 
power, the habits and the feelings of the lowest classes n 
the community. There is here and there too much 
sensational writing and what looks like an effort at copying 
““Ginx’ Baby.” But the faults are trifling in comparison 
with the merits of the book and foremost among the latter 
is its truthfulness. The chapter in which is given the 


estimate of the workhouse by the honest poor is admirable, 
and we trust that ratepayers, as well as guardians, will 
| give it their best attention. 
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The Land of Moab. Travels and Discoveries on the 
East Side of the Dead Sea and the Land of Moab. 
By H. B. Tristram, M.A., LL.D., &c. John Murray. 


For an unflagging and lively record of new fields ex- 
plored commend us to Dr. Tristram. Scarcely any modern 
traveller can match him in the spirit he throws into his 
adventures, the variety of his observation, or the invariable 


able circumstances. The volume before us is an evidence 
how, in the pursuit of science and discovery, he contrived 
throughout his latest excursion in the land of Moab to pre- 
serve an @qua mens amid the most arduous circumstances 
and to ensure the successful results of his expedition by 
tact, temper, and Lappy management in dealing with 
Arabs and rogues of the worst and most mercenary eastern 
type. It must be good luck, of itself, to fare forth in con- 
sort with Dr. Tristram, and accordingly we count happy 
Messrs. Buxton, Johnson, Trotter, Klein, and the too early 
lost Mr. W. A. Hayne, of Trinity, Cambridge, upon having 
explored the Land of Moab under such tactical general- 
ship, at the same time that we recognise the results to 
science which have come of this exploration. It was not, 
indeed, Dr. Tristram’s first adventure Moabward, but the 
discovery of the Moabite stone fired him to do more than 
touch the fringe of the country, and with the stimulus of a 
doubled grant from the British Association to essay a task 
which had been barren of results in the expedition of 
Messrs. Palmer and Drake. Equipped with photographer, 
botanist, and sportsman extraordinary, and furnished, 
through Mr. Klein, the Church missionary’s representative 
at Jerusalem, with an escort from the Sheikh of the Beni 
Sakkr, and his well-conditioned son, Zadam, our traveller 
set out from Jerusalem under most favourable auspices, 
avoiding, so far as he might, the great mistake of all pre- 
vious explorers of Moab, to wit, employing the petty 
Sheikhs of the Hamideh, and such like squabblers for 
paltry backsheish, instead of placing themselves at once 
under the lordly Beni Sakkr, the paramount suzerain of 
the whole highlands and lowlands of Moab. Starting then 
from Hebron at the end of January, 1872, they proceeded 
to approach the Dead Sea by the south end, and after 
sufficiently vexatious, if amusing, intrigues and negocia- 
tions touching an escort from the Ischalin, as the Beni 
Sakkr unfortunately did not come up to time, they cut 
across the wilderness from Hebron to Engedi, taking the 
midway between the northern and eastern routes. Doubling 
the end of the Dead Sea to the south, they made the pass 
and cliffs of Ziz, which commands the grand panorama of 
the Dead Sea with the line of the Moab mountains beyond, 
and so got on to Sebbeh and the ascent of Masada, where 
they experienced the marvellous acoustic properties’ of 
this clear country. ‘‘ Hayne had remained behind for an 
hour when we started for the ascent of Masada. 
the top we saw him on his way to join us at the foot of the 
next cliff, about 500 yards from the base of the rock of 
Masada, 1250 feet below us; yet at this immense distance 
of over 600 yards we not only carried on a conversation 
with him, but, as he proved on joining us, he could hear 
several of our remarks to each other’’—p. 33. A little 


onward, they sighted distinctly Jebel Haroun or Mount 
Hor, and noted that the rocks and boul¢ers of the steep 
they tracked was piled with small stones, ‘‘the stone of 
witness’ which each devout Bedouin adds when first he 
catches sight of the ‘‘ holy mountain "'—p. 36). 

For some time the progress of the travellers was 
materially hindered by the rivalries of self-imposed and in- 
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effectual guides, and in crossing the Sebkha at the south 
end of the Salt Mountain they were beset by the Beni 
Atiyeh, a marauding tribe from Arabia, with whose naked 
warriors they patched up the best treaty they could, 
eventually getting by Wady Drace, which they satisfied 
themselves was not identical with Zoar, to the walls and 
towers of Kerak, a rockbound position, full of reminiscences 





: ee ad : | of the Crusaders, and retaining on its broad and singularly 
bonhomie of his disposition, under whatsoever unfavour- | f : ‘e * ’ 


grand platform traces of Saracenic, Roman, and other 
work. The Great Castle of Kerak, indeed, is the grandest 
monument of crusading energy now existing, and, not 
sufficiently accredited by its. resistance to Saladin in 


| A.D. 1183, it was able to defy Ibraham Pasha in his 


conquest of Syria in 1844. Some idea of the strength of 
these positions may be acquired by a glance at the 
illustrations of our Camp at Kerak, in p. 74, and the 
Crusaders’ Fort, in p. 75. Not unvexed by horsestealing 
thieves and the mean-spirited natives of Kerak, with whom 
the faithful attendant and counsellor, David, kept Dr. Tris- 
tram on good terms, on the principle ‘that mountain 
never meets mountain but man may meet man,” ou! 
travellers endured as best they might a system of quasi- 
surveillance, and an anything but libera custodia in the 
region of Kerak -until the coming of Zadan, the Beni 
Sakk’r Sheikh, with his younger brother Sahan, which was 
to be a signal for untaxed excursions under the sufficient 
escort of the practical masters of the country. Meanwhile, 
from the top of the Castle of Kerak, the party had a view 
of Jerusalem, fifty miles off, as the crow flies across the 
lake, but plainly visible through their glasses— 

‘The Russian buildings, the Mount of Olives, and, further south, 
Bethlehem, were easily recognised. The view at sunset was splendid, 


a wonderful glow of red, yellow, end green over the range of Judwa, 
and the old moon just in the arms of the new.” —P. 93. 


For some time, indeed, they were constrained to take local 
excursions ‘within an easy radius of Kerak, and at last 
fairly starting on the road to Rabba, by the Roman road to 
the north, they reached in due course the ruins of a city of 
the date Roman period, where, amidst blocks of basalt, 
broken sarcophagi, and fragments of Corinthian capitals, 
the nomad Arab finds his folds, and sleeping places, and 
stores. From Rabba theycross the Arnon, losing now the 
compary of Mr. Klein who was summoned to Jerusalem 
by family affliction, and finding in a volunteer Beni 
Hamidak guide, Ibu Tarifs, who had testimonials from 
Palmer and Drake, a more willing than able Cicerone, 
who, as Tristram humorously notes—‘ would have made 
any number of Moabite stones to oblige them, for he 
remarked, with a solemn sigh, that it was not every written 
stone which would please them.” Perhaps the next 
notable halt was at Iebel Shahan, the highest point of the 
plateau overlooking the Arnon— 

‘* The view here was almost a panorama. We could see two stretches 
of the Dead Sea, north and south of Enged?, separated by an interven- 
ing ridge, which breaks the line of the mountains, of Judah. The 
Mount of Olives and Bethlehem could be seen with the field-glass. 
Beyond Kerak stretched the range toward Petra and Mount Hor, to the 
east was the vast plain undulating to the Belka, while to the north the 
main features were two great clefts or gorges. The nearer gorge, 
apparently just before us, afforded a magnificent peep—a sheer and 
winding cleft in the level plateau, extending to the sea on one side and 
to the horizon on the other. This was the reach of the Wady Mojib, 
the ancient Arnon. Beyond was the broken valley of the Callighor, 


| now the Zerka Main.”’—Pp. 123-4. 


Passing by the bit of ornithology which Tristram intro- 
duces con amore in his farewell to the Arnon, and simply 
recording his view in reference to the Monolith of King 
Mesha, or the Moabite stone at Dhiban, that it is not a 
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tablet in situ, but one transported to its present locale as 
building material, for which it served until recent earth- 
quakes or dilapidation again exposed it, and unveiled to 
daylight its curiously preserved inscription, we must pause 
to note the interesting tower at ‘‘ Umrasas,” to the North, 
a tower of which position, though its form was square, 
reminded Tristram of the round towers of Ireland. For 
an illustration of it, we refer the reader to p. 144, and for 
a couple of legends, curiously savouring of Arabian Nights, 
to pp. 146 and 147. Hereabouts, by the help of the English 
Consul and the Pasha of Nablous, all difficulties of escort 
vanished for the rest of the expedition. Henceforth our 
travellers were well and truly conducted by Zadan and his 
Beni Sakkr tribesmen, and the journey, if not uneventful, 
was free, at least, from petty annoyance and peculations. 
It is‘not a little amusing to observe how each partner in 
this limited firm of explorers contributed his own gift. 
Mr. Hayne, who was the botanist, or, as the Arabs con- 
temptuously called him the “ cabbage’ man, was always 
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Not to attempt to follow seriatim the details of these 
interesting explorations, it would be ignoring one of the 
most memorable discoveries in the course of them did we 
not notice the very remarkable palace in the waste, which 
our travellers came upon in their ride from Ziz in front of 
| Mashita, on the broad terrace betwixt the Eastern range 
|of mountains and the crest of Western mountains of 
Moab, through which, in the lapse of ages, the action of 
water has set a channel. When one glances at the illustra. 
| tions which face pp. 198-9, one is athirst for the explanation 
of such marvellous elaboration of architecture in a wild so 
little traversed by house-inhabiting mortals. ‘‘ Suddenly 
drawing rein in front of Mashita, after a headlong dash at 
a herd of gazelle across the Hadj road, we were astonished 
at the unexpected magnificence of the ruins, unknown to 
history, and unnamed in the maps. It has evidently been 
a palace of some ancient prince. There is no trace of any 
town or buildings round it. The only remains, outside the 
| walls, are those of a deep well near the south-west corner. 














FACADE OF THE PALACE AT MASHITA. 


(From Tristram's 


on the alert for treasures of rare plants and flowers of the 
land of Moab; Tristram and Trotter used their fowling- 
pieces, the one in the interests of ornithology, the other of 


the commissariat, and the influences of Dr. Tristram gave | 


a tone to the whole adventure, which, in a curious way, 
illustrated the doctrine that “ godliness is gain.” ‘* Much 
as our refusal,” writes Dr. Tristram, “‘to supply powder 
and shot on Sunday disconcerted our young Shaikh, 
Sahan, we found the greatest advantage in enforcing 
Sunday observance on all our cavalcade: not merely in 
the value of regular physical rest for the horses, but in the 
moral influence over the Mohammetans, who always under- 
stand and respect the consistent observation of Christian 
observances. Rigid in their veneration for their own 
religious institutions, they despis® those who neglect theirs, 
and little do many Englishmen know the contemptuous criti- 
cisms to which they are subjected by their attendants for their 


thoughtless requirement of unnecessary service on the day | 


the Moslems know very well to be held “‘ hallowed.”"—P. 194. 


“ Land of Moab.”) 


It must have stood out in the waste, in solitary grandeur, 
a marvellous example of the sumptuousness and selfishness 
of ancient princes. We were, at first, perfectly bewildered 
by’ the variety and magnificence of the architectural 
decorations. ‘The richness of the arabesque carvings and 
the perfect preservation are not equalled by those of the 


| Alhambra, though in somewhat the same style. The whole 
| consists of a large square quadrangle, facing due north and 
sauth, 170 yards in extent on each face, with round bastions 


at each angle, and five others, semicircular, between them, 


| on the east, north, and west faces, all, like the wall, built of 
finely dressed 


hard stone” (198). Of this wonderful 
structure Tristram’s first impression pointed to Persian of 
Egyptian architecture ; and there were details of Byzantine 
type, which rendered the whole problem insoluble to him 
at the time. On his return, however, Mr. Ferguson (who 
furnishes at the close of the work a most valuable and 
exhaustive architectural chapter on the subject of this 
palace on the waste) promptly and kindly solved the 
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history of Chosroes the Second, at a date of a.p. 614. the Dead Sea shore, three miles south of the mouth of the 
The further problem of its continuance to this day is at | Callirhoe, a point which neither Lynch nor any previous 


first sight no less singular, but the clue to it is the manner | explorers appear to have visited. 
of life of the owners 
of the country. As 
Dr. Tristram justly 
observes, ‘‘ Too proud 
to cultivate, happily 
too curious to destroy, | 
the incurious Bedouin | 
has roamed over its 
rich pasture lends, 
never tempted to 
loosen a stone, for he 
needs no building 
materials, and content 
if the old cisterns and 
arches afford a shelter 
in winter for his flocks. 
In every land it has 
been the _ builders 
rather than the con- 
querors who have 
obliterated the remains 
of antiquity. The 
Abbeys .of England 
have been the quarries 
for manor houses, the 
Coloseum has supplied 
the materials for 
Roman palaces, the 
stones of many a 
Syrian temple have 
found their place first | 
in a Christian Church | 
and finally in a Moslem 
mosque, but the 
Bedouin needs no | GROTTO DES DEMOISELLES 
mosque, and thus, 

since the fury of the 


first. victors spent —_ _ Noe 
itself, time has been | “i = > d 
aided by earthquakes he a 
alone, and not by man, ft “2 
in the decay of the 
cities of Arabia. Thus | 
Mashita has remained | 
intact.” 

Gladly would we | 
follow our travellers 
over the remainder of 
their interesting 
pilgrimage, tell of their | 
interview with a great | 
Sheikh, accompany | _ 
them to the Lower | THE DINOTHERIUM. 
Plateau of the Callir- (From “By Flood and Fell.") | 
hoe, or make another 
member of the first 
party of Western 








By this shore, where 
there was all manner 
of bathing—salt baths, 
sulphur baths, douche 
baths, extempore—the 
travellers dined on a 
fresh-killed iamb, for 
which the Dead Sea 
water served instead 
of salt. For an idea 
of the cliffs overhang 
ing the mouth of the 
Callirhoe and the Dead 
Sea shore, we com- 
mend our readers to 
the illustration in page 
286, and for the asso- 
ciation of Machezrus 
and the Callirhoe we 
refer them to page 291, 
‘“‘a Sunday in the 
Gorge.” But the whole 
narrative is replete 
with incident and 
interest. The story 
never flags. Dr. Tris- 
tram never falters. 
The old fellow-colle 
gian, who writes this 
matter-of-fact notice, 
gazes at the temples 
and columns of Medeba 
in wonder to think how 
wide apart are the 
paths of the lively 
explorer and the stay- 
at-home student, who, 
whilome, sat with him 
in his rooms at Lin- 
coln College, or at 
Lincoln Lodge, in 
Holywell, Oxford. 

May Dr. Tristram's 
shadow never be less, 
and his health be sus- 
tained to accomplish 
other like discoveries 
in the Holy Land and 
its frontiers. 


By Flood and by 
Fell ; or, Causes of 
Change, Organic, 
and Inorganic in 
the Material 
World. By E.Cuar.- 
LOTTE Eyton. G. T. 
Goodwin. 


Travellers, which has explored “ Macherus” since | This is really a most charming and useful little work. 
Roman times. Dr. Tristram considers Josephus’ account | The author writes in a pleasing and intelligible style, and 
exaggerated, the valleys north and south being not so | and conveys a large amount of scientific knowledge within 
precipitous as he describes. The only view of the Dead | the compass of a small space. The aim of this publica. 
Sea in unbroken length from N. to S. was betweent | ion is described as having been twofold ; first, to illustrate 
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works of creation; secondly, to induce young men and 
women to examine for themselves the many wonderful 
phenomena which we'see all around us. As to the 
advisability of blending religious and scientific topics 
there may be a difference of opinion but there can be no | 
question as to the cleverness and tact that the writer has | 
brought to bear upon her task. Not only is the volume 
most attractive in form and appearance, but it is illustrated 
with a capital photograph, and several wood-cuts—rather, 
we should say, with engravings of a high order. 





Oulita the Serf. Atragedy. By the Author of “ Friends 
in Council.” Strahan and Co. 


Let the children come round and listen to this story. It 
will amuse them, and there is really no harm in it. Once 
on atime a Russian Count, who, though a personal friend 
of the Czar and named for an English embassy, was dis- 
liked by a chief detective police officer, fell in love with a 
serf called Oulita, who was the “* humble companion” of a 
Princess called Marie, to whom the Court was betrothed. 
He was a great scholar, and his passion was excited by 
having heard Oulita practising scales and exercises with a 
singing-master, who was an “old crab,"’ which suggests 
to us that perhaps the syrens of yore dwelt by the sea-side 
to obtain musical instruction from similar authority. Of 
this, however, the story says nothing. But it adds that, 
later in life—in fact, just as he was about to be married— 
the Count met Oulita again, this time in a wood, and she 
fascinated him by singing a nursery-rhyme and admitting, 
in the abstract, that “‘women’s leve for men is but a light 
affair indeed to them,’’ and by having noticed a fawn in 
the wood tormented by a gadfly, and drawn from this a 
reflection such as Jacques (called the ‘‘ Melancholy ") drew 
from a wounded deer deserted. An executioner having 
observed the lovers, obtained leave, by telling tales of 
QOulita, to whip her with his official knout in public. 
Hearing this, the Count had the castle, where he was stay- 
ing as a guest and future son, set on fire, for the exigencies 
of the moment overcame the laws of hospitality. He bore 
off the serf and killed the executioner. But the detective 
chief discovered everything, partly through the Count’s 
weakness in paying afterwards for the palace he had burned 
to succeed in his elopement. The result was that the 
Count became sentenced to exile in Siberia. But Oulita, 
while this was still impending, foresaw his fate, and took 
it to heart so much that she went straight to her old mis- 
tress, confessed that she had eloped with a will, but loved 
the Count enough to give him up. The Princess was dis- 
armed, being a good-natured soul, and had a war of 
generosity with her serf, which ended in their both going 
to the Czar to beg his pardon for the Count. They 
arranged among them that he should come back and marry 
the Princess, for Oulita persisted in giving him up, and 
poor Marie was really in-love with him. The girls then 
started to catch the convoy which already conveyed their 
loved one into exile, and there, on the road-side, Oulita 
laid the plan before him. But .he said that, much as he 
loved the serf, it was not gentlemanly to marry the Princess, 
at her instigation, after the way in which he had behaved, 
and he would rather be exiled if they would be so good as 
to excuse him. Then Oulita, to persuade him more 
effectually than with words, took poison, which a dwarf 
had given to her for this purpose, and died on the spot, 
joining the hands of the Count and Princess. As soon as 





the breath was out of the poor child’s body the Count said 
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it was most unselfish of her, but really did not alter the 
state of the case or change what he considered to be a 
resolution becoming a man of honour; so the Princess 
was disappointed, the Count became a miner in a desolate 
land, and Oulita died superfluously from not understanding 
the difference between a man’s idea of logic and a 
woman’s. 

This simple tale has been told by the author of “ Friends 
in Council” entirely in the form of dialogue, interspersed 
with remarks in italics about a “curtain” and “slow 
music "’ and such matters, which would make a reader who 
had never been in the theatre think he was reading a 
printed play. Here is a specimen of the language of the 
dialogue, which, in every page of the story, is perfectly 
harmless. The Count, after describing to his secretary 
his old knowledge of Oulita in the music-lesson period, 
ends a speech thus :— 


** We'll not go deeper into these things. Then, besides the marriage, 
as that does not seem to please you much, there is the weighty charge 
of a great embassy—the ecar dwells much on that—to England; now 
you love a life of travel and of movement ; you'll come with me?” 


To which the secretary politely replies— 


** How many fools I’ve known set out upon their travels, and return 
—not much less foolish.”—P. 12. 


This, as a glimpse of the courtesies of high Russian 
official life is interesting; but as a glimpse of the humour 
latent in the genius of the author, and but little shown in 
his “‘ Friends in Council,’ it is still more remarkable. His 
joke is not a broad one, and does not consist in making a 
count’s secretary tell him he is a fool, although in a bur- 
lesque it might be permissible to satirise the spotless 
politeness of Slavonian good-breeding by some such con- 
tradiction, but with deeper mischief the author has poked 
his fun at the English reader by printing the above quoted 
passages as if they were blank verse, and heading each line 
with a decorous capital letter, as if he meant it to be taken 
for bond fide poetry. The first speech we have quoted is 
in six complete lines; the second in two. It would be a 
good exercise for our little ones to find out, if they could, 
where the lines begin and end, and to write out the 
quotation in the author's picturesque form; but let them 
not dare to alter a word, or the charm is gone. 

Almost the whole book is printed in the same manner, 
as poetry, and this jest is sustained throughout 207 pages. 
A few passages in imitation of Shakespeare are written in 
a language far less like prose, are put in as the speeches 
of serfs, and are not divided into apparently equal lengths. 
These show that the author knew well what he was doing, 
and laid them as pitfalls to entrap our good faith, and 
cause us to submit our credulity to his ideas of verse. 

Let us quote another passage. To save space we print 
it in our own way, premising that the author gives it as 
poetry, and that his admirers may restore it to such a form 
if they can :— 

‘‘ Tue Count.—If this were told in Moscow now, who would believe 
it? Women are inexhaustible. The common man will think he under- 
stands them all when he has mastered one or two. But that’s the 
world’s chief wonder,—such, at least, it always seemed to me,—the dif- 
ference of human beings each from the rest.”—P. 28. 


As a key to the enigina, let us hint that the first complete 
line begins at the third word, and that the last ends at 
“‘beings.” We quote chiefly from the Count as he is the 
Hamlet of this play, and as many “wise, witty, and 
tender sayings,” as the author can invent, are put into his 
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part. He prefaces his announcement of his engagement 
thus—when speaking to the faithful secretary 
** You once were married—do not start—it is 

‘\. state of great felicity they te]! me.”—P. 8 


The italics are ours. They sufficiently prove that we have 
caught the author making fun of us, but in this case- it is 
not new fun. When have we seen a melo-dramatic 
extravaganza without that phrase in the honoured mouth 
of the leading low comedian? . The Count attempts to be 
poetic, sometimes in good earnest, while describing Venice 
and other subjects to his love at great length, but no small 
excerpt would give a just idea of the passage, and the whole 
is open to the objection made by Polonius to the story of 
Hecuba. It must suffice to say that the poetry is very gentle, 
and that a little goes a long way; “ Swan-like Gondola” 
being the only epithet of any kind equal in emphasis to 
** mob-led queen,”’ but it is spoiled by ‘‘dark-clad gondola,” 
and ‘‘ dark-clad thing,’’ in the next few lines. 

The pet object and desire of the author of ‘ Friends in 
Council,” as he has explained to us in one of his thought- 
ful but not entrancing novels, is to write what people may 
not be absolutely interested in at the first reading, but 
something to which they may return a second time. [his, 
and this only, accounts for the existence of the tragedy of 
“Qulita,” and may be offered as an explanation of the 
apparent blank verse, whose sentences are printed so as to 
be poetry to the eye, even if they escape detection by the 
ear. We should be glad to believe that this is their true 
explanation. It would be a pity that the author of 
“Friends in Council” should be affected by the author of 
“Innocents Abroad” or “‘ Eye-openers,” and yield to the 
general vitiation of taste which desires to be ‘“* American” 
in its humour. ‘“Oulita” is beautifully printed in its 
second edition, as a charming little volume, not too large 
for the pocket. In conclusion, we need only say that it 
will please the unexacting reader without doing any harm 
to anybody. 

> 


GERMANY. 


Tue “ Library of all the Sciences of Commerce,” issued 
by Julius Maier, of Stuttgart, has been enriched by a truly 
gigantic work, entitled ‘Geography of the Trade of the 
World, with Historical Illustrations,” by Dr. Karl Andree, 
the well-known geographer and a member of many learned 
societies of both Europe and America. It comprises two 
bulky volumes of, respectively, 668 and 975 pages, the first 
treating of the Merchant himself, the various modes of 
trade, the different mediums of exchange, the languages of 
the trading nations, fairs, and markets, the caravan trade 
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We can well believe him when he adds :— 


‘*T have not been lacking in conscientiousness and honest industry; I 
have drawn from the original sources. It was no easy task to sift and 
master the widely dispersed material, to group and arrange it.”’ 


D 


I only know one work with which this may be compared; 


merce;"’ but that is a dictionary; Andree’s equally, or 
even more, comprehensive work is a most readable book, 
which anyone may take up and read straight on without 
tiring ; for the author, besides being a man of wide, you 
may well say world-wide information, and that of a prac- 
tical character, is also an excellent writer and knows how 
to attract his reader by all the ornaments of style and com- 
position. Another good and, in Germany, rare quality of 
the work is the good index appended to it, besides the very 
complete table of contents preceding it. 

The same firm has published another bulky work con- 
taining the “ Professional Reports of the Austrian-Hun- 


| garian Expedition to Siam, China, and Japan (1868-1871), 
/ 


| and a new map of the earth after Mercator. 


edited, by order of the Imperial Royal Board of Trade, 
by Dr. Karl von Scherzer, First Officer of the Expedition, 
with two tables showing the fluctuations of the prices of 
Fair Dhollern and the increase of the direct exports of 
England to China, and two maps, one of British-India 
The editor 


| acted as director of the Commercial and Scientific Service 


| of the expedition, and under him were employed, for 


textile industry Arthur von Scala; for metal industry and 
hardware, Victor Schinberger; for drugs and tributary 
materials, Moritz Schmucker; for raw products, insurance 
business and money matters, E. Csczey ; for rural economy 
and silkworm breeding, Dr. S. Syrski; for zoology, j. 
Xantus; for general politico-economical studies, Baron 
Ivor Kaas, and for photographic sketch taking, Wilhelm 
Burger. The chief object of the famous expedition was 
commercial, and for this reason there is recorded on the 
work not only all that has reference to imports and 
exports, production and sale, the credit system, coinage, 
means of conveyance, and insurance, but there is at the 
same time, alist of the most respectable trading firms in the 
most frequented commercial cities appended. The scientific 
members of the expedition made it their business to extend 
their activity over the whole domain comprised under 
political economy and to satisfy those demands which both 
state institutions and private societies give expression to 
in various directions. The naturalists, too, mentioned in 
the above list have not failed to do justice to their branches 


, 4 9 
and to render that tribute to science which our time 


| interest of progress. 


in all its ramifications, the traffic on the ocean, and the | 


geographical distribution of the most important productions 
of the earth ; the second, of the non-European parts of the 
world in their commercial aspect. In the Preface the 
author says :-— 

“TI wished to treat what is commonly called commercial geography, 
in such a manner as to make this branch appear asa part of the history 
of civilization, and next, to render that science, which has hitherto been 
thought a very dry subject, interesting and attractive. I have also com- 
bined the geographical element with ethnology, and shown the con- 
nection between the exchange of commodities and traffic, the causes 
which lie at the bottom of commercial intercourse and their operation 
on the life of nations, and all this on a strictly scientific basis. . . 
Nowhere did I find a similar work that might have served me as a 
model; the whole superstructure and the mode of treatment of the 
subject-matter are my own.” 


| 


} 
| 
' 


justly claims from every expedition undertaken in the 
0g _The first part of the work contains 
commercial information on British India, Singapoor, 
Penang, Java, Manilla, Siam, Cochin-China, China, and 
Japan, and extends over 409 pages. 
‘‘appendix’’ comprises, in 475 pages, all the scientific 
information about those countries in the manner and of 
the kind indicated above, and concludes with a lexico 
graphically arranged survey of the most important coins, 


The second part or 


weights and measures used in the commercial intercourse 
of the world. The index of this second great work, too, 
leaves nothing to be desired either. The cyclopédic nature 
of both the works just reported on prevents my doing any 
more than just pointing out their contents in general : but 
this will be quite sufficient to call the attention of your 
readers to these highly valuable productions, displaying 
both great talent and immense industry. poe 

Your readers will not have forgotten Alexander Jung’s 
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so-called novel, ‘‘ Darwin,” or rather, as it ought to have 
been entitled, “Arthur Schopenhauer,” quite recently noticed 
by me. Well, wonders will never cease. Almost simul- 
taneously with it appeared another work, certainly more 
honest in its title, which is ‘‘ Schopenhauer as a Scholastic 
Philosopher; being aCritique of Schopenhauer’s Philosophy 
with regard to the Entire Kantian new Scholasticism,” by 
Moritz Venetianer (Berlin: Carl Duncker). Here we have 
the old story of the dispute about the shield renewed, and 
strikingly brought home to us. In one respect, the present 
work bears a great resemblance to Jung’s—it is in the 
mixture of abuse and eulogy, of praise and blame, of 
Schopenhauer, which meets our eye in many pages of both 
these curious books. I ought, however, to add another 
feature in which they resemble each other, it is the 
evidently deep religious conviction which prompted both 
authors to undertake their tasks. But, wonderful to say, 
while Jung attacks Schopenhauer for his irreligion, Vene- 
tianer, in a remarkable chapter, headed Schopenhauer's 
Relation to Judaism, shows him to agree with the doctrines 
of that religion in his metaphysics of Nature, of the 


Beautiful, and of Ethics, and, I am bound to say 
that, in my opinion, he makes good his case. To 
the present writer, who is also quoted, there was 


nothing new in this chapter; but to many it will be 
like a new revelation, and it is to be hoped it may 
be widely read. Having proved Schopenhauer’s agree- 
ment with Judaism, our author next proceeds to show his 
‘‘ opposition ” to it; and here he comes down upon him as 
with a sledge-hammer, only too often, it is much to be 
regretted, indulging in very abusive language. It is true 
you cannot cut blocks with razors, and Schopenhauer, 
many will say, here only gets his due, having himself been 
so abusive towards others; but, on the other hand, there is 
asecond good old adage to the effect that two wrongs do’nt 
make one right. A more gentlemanly language, a more 
highly-polished weapon of attack, a finer edge to it, would 
only have made his fierce, and not wholly undeserved on- 
slaught more effective. I say not wholly, for Schopen- 
hauer’s hostility to Judaism was in some points blind and 
prejudiced, and in so far fully deserved chastisement. But 
Venetianer, in his undoubtedly praiseworthy zeal on behalf 
of his religion, goes too far in his condemnation of his 
opponent, who sinned more frequently from ignorance than 
from wilfulness in attacking Judaism. Certainly the law 
does not admit ignorance as an excuse, and a philosopher 
who sits down to pass judgment ought, decidedly, first to 
seek proper information. Even an ill-informed Pope, who 
pronounces sentence, is allowed to appeal to the better 
informed Pope; but Schopenhauer disdained to accept 
information even when it was offered him, as by the 


present writer, and hereim lies his culpability. Yet, 
even then, I would apply to him the beautiful 
saying of Christ—‘‘ Forgive him, for he did not 


know what he was doing.’ And his best friend, Mr. 
Emden, also a Jew, must have thought so too. Venetianer 
traces all the errors of the modern German philosophers, 
Schopenhauer’s, of course, included, back to Kant, upon 
whom he is no less seyere than upon the latter philosopher, 
and he designates all this new philosophy of ours by the 
term of scholasticism, or new-scholasticism. And there 
are many, many points on which I agree with him. But 


one of the most curious features in his work again, is that 
while he differs from, and abuses to his heart’s content, 
all our recent and earlier philosophers (only Leibnitz 
finds favour with him), von Hartmann is right in every- 








thing he says, so that one might almost suspect our author 
to be like many weak-minded people who always agree 
with the last speaker. He has, however, shown vigour 
and independence of mind enough to “stand on his own 
bottom,” and to be able to dispense with support from 
others. He promises, too, an additional work to be pub- 
lished shortly, and to bear the title of ‘‘ Der Allgeist” (The 
Universal Mind), as opposed to Schopenhauer’s “ Will,” 
so that the present work must be regarded as only pre- 
paratory to the next, the former being destructive, while 
the latter promises to be constructive. From the learning 
and capacity displayed in the present volume, which, owing 
to my narrow limits, I have treated with scant justice I 
shall look forward with great interest to the future produc- 
tions of the author, who, by the way, made his début quite 
recently, with a pamphlet in defence of E. von Hartmann, 
whom A. Meissner accused of having plagiarised his 
drama of David and Bathsheba, from his own Wife of 
Uriah. The title of the pamphlet is—‘‘On the Nature 
and Choice of Dramatic Subjects,” by M. Venetianer, 
Berlin, W. Miller, 1873. 


- a 


FRANCE. 





THERE are three men at this moment arraigned before 
France upon whom attention is just now concentrated. A 
demagogue—M. Ranc. An artist—M. Courbet. And a 
marshal—Bazaine. The first mentioned has at last been 
denounced by the Assembly at Versailles, and this bya 
majority that is simply overwhelming. His impeachment 
will involve within it the most solemn protest yet uttered by 
the Legislature against the detestable atrocities of the 
Commune. Ultra-red-republicanism might, under the cir- 
cumstances, soliloquise after the manner of the murderous 
King in Hamlet— 


**O! my offence is Ranc it smells to heaven!” 


And the stench of it has the flavour of petroleum. 

As to the criminal fanatic of art and politics, who gave 
the signal for the subversion of the bronze and marble 
column of the Grand Army in the Place Vend6me—he has 
drawn down upon himself by that deed of Vandalism, 
tardily it is true, but, as the event is now proving, 
inevitably, the justest act of retribution. The destroyed 
monument, I am glad to say, is now in a fair way of being 
rapidly replaced, and when completed will be surmounted 
by the old familiar effigy of the Petit Caporal in the redin- 
gote grise, the three-cornered hat and those jack-boots that 
strode so long triumphantly, to and fro, from capital to 
capital, all over Europe, like the seven-league boots in the 
fairy tale. 

As for Marshal Bazaine, his long-delayed trial must at 
length come off almost immediately. With what result 
anyone may now readily imagine—remembering that his 
old companion in arms in the guerre funeste, Marshal 
MacMahon, is now at the head of France as President. 

Victor Hugo's long announced work is at last completed, 
or at least the first instalment of it, entitled ‘‘ La Guerre 
Civile.” In its entirety it will be numerically called— 
Frenchmen are so fond of distinctive numbers (instance 
the Man of the Second of December, the Revolution of 
the Three Days, the Man of the Fourth of September, and 
so on)—* Quatrevingt-Treize.” 

A manuscript collection of Adolphe Adam's works, to 
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the number of thirty-six large volumes, has just been pre- 
sented by the composer’s widow to the library of the 
Conservatoire de Musique. 


Ernest Renan has issued from the press a new work 
entitled “Anti-Christ.” In it he flings the gibe of his 
scorn and derision against the radical republicans “ les 
Socrates accoucheurs d’idées de la Commune.” 


The ex-Ambassador of France at the Court of Prussia, 
M. Benedetti, has just lost his wife at the age of 48. 
Madame Benedetti was the daughter of M. Anastasi, 
formerly the Consul-General of Greece at Alexandria. 


Charles Collin, an artist whose illustrations to the 
poems of Béranger and of Alfred de Musset have long been 
well known has just now, in the 66th year of his age, and 
on the morrow of an alarming illness, which caused him 
much suffering, produced a new engraving of remarkable 
ability. 

M. Malapert has recently propounded a theory and, not 
only that, has explained his plans for securing to France 
and England the advantages of perpetual spring! His 
notion is simply this that by bringing icebergs in tow from 
the Arctic Regions and anchoring them off our coasts 
rains might be produced ad libitum. 


M. Littré, the newly installed Academician was received 
a few days since at a private audience, together with his 
introducers, by the Marshal-President. 


Prince Napoleon on quitting Paris, recently, went to 
Arenenberg to rejoin the Princess Clotilde, who had gone 
to salute the Empress Eugénie on her arrival in Switzer- 
land. 


Just at this particular time when his Holiness Pius the 
Ninth is celebrating the twenty-eighth anniversary of his 
Pontificate (an event, as all the world knows, simply 
unparalleled in the annals of the Holy See) the 
minds of the Parisian critics are, by a coincidence, greatly 
exercised in discussing the relative merits of the three 
historians of Gregory VII., the Abbé Davin, the German 


Voigt and Villemain, the Pope in question being that most 


proud and powerful of all the Pontiffs, popularly distin- 
guished among them as the great Hildebrand. Of the 
last mentioned annalist of this monk of Cluny, this son 
of a carpenter, one of the literary deriders of M. Villemain 
as author of the “ Histoire de Gregoire VII,’’ has grotes- 
quely remarked that throughout his narrative he is forced 
“de se balancer—comme un singe au bout de sa queue— 
sans s’arréter jamais, entre les opinions contraires.” 


The daughter of the illustrious General de Lamoriciére, 
Mdlle. Suchault de Lamoriciére, has just been united in 
marriage to the Comte de Dampierre. 


A fifth edition has appeared of Hector Malot’s “ Belle 
Madame Donis,” and a ‘‘ Mariage sous le Second Empire.” 

Sardou’s interdicted Oncle Sam the Parisians have, at 
last, some chance of seeing and hearing at the Vaudeville. 
It is there actively in preparation, the manuscript having 
been slightly altered from what it was when submitted to 
the ultra-fastidious eyes of M. Jules Simon. 

M. Nourisson has published at Didier’s a historical work, 
just now almost painfully suggestive, on ‘“ L’ancienne 
France et la Révolution.” 

M. Eugéne Flachat, the President of the Paris Society 
of Civil Engineers, died within the last few days, and his 
death is regarded among his confréres as an irreparable 
loss to his profession. 





THE THEATRES. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Tue reproduction of Ernani at this house can scarcely 
be regarded as a success. The music sounds thin and 
faded. With the exception of some charming melodies in 
the first act, and the finale to the third act, there is nothing 
of any particular merit in the work, which drags its slow 
course wearily along till the catastrophe at the end brings 
down the curtain. Verdi in Ernani is not at his best. His 
melodies are, for the most part, mechanical and unmeaning. 
In the more dramatic portion, violence and noise supply 
the place of true power; the instrumentation is ineffective 
and monotonous; and the chorus music is weak and 
commonplace. However, Elvira offers opportunities to a 
fine actress and singer, and of these, on Monday night, 
Mdme. Patti availed herself to the utmost. Her perform- 
ance, vocally speaking, was perfect; in a dramatic sense, 
it left but little to be desired, her passionate outburst in 
the death-scene being admirable. On the whole, however, 
we cannot but regret that such a composition as Ernani 
should be selected for revival, when so many better works 
are left neglected on the shelf. It may be interesting to 
our readers to be reminded that Graziani made his first 
appearance at the Royal Italian Opera, as Don Carlos, in 
the opera of which we have been speaking, the year being 
1858, and the day of the month the 26th April. In ‘47 
Ernani was played, with Steffanoni as Elvira, and Alboni 
as Carlo V.!!! The present cast includes Graziani, 
Bagagiolo, and Mongini. 

Mdlle. D’Angeri who appeared the opening night of the 
season as Selika in L’Africaine has attempted the imper- 
sonation of another and more popular of Meyerbeer's 
heroines, Valentina in Les Huguenots. We cannot 
honestly say that Mdlle. D’Angeri is fitted for so arduous 
apart. She shows the same amount of stage knowledge 
and tact that she showed in L’Africaine, her voice is 
fresh and clear, and her singing correct. But her re- 
sources are inadequate to the part, and she is merely 
pleasing. To be merely pleasing in such a part is synony- 
mous with comparative failure. We would counsel Mdlle. 
D’Angeri to try more humble heroines, and less exacting 
parts ; that she would be very useful in many characters 
is undeniable, but she certainly cannot fill Mdme. Lucca’s 
place. The rest of the characters were filled by their 
ordinary representatives at Covent Garden, but the per- 
formance was, to tell the truth, somewhat heavy. 

On Thursday last another débutante appeared as Elvira in 
I Puritani. Malle. Trisolini has a thin voice, too deficient 
in volume to fill Covent Garden Theatre, and her singing 
is marked by a constant tremolo. She was very fairly 
received, and in a smaller area may show herself a good 
artiste. In either of our opera houses she is certainly out 
of place. Signor Pavani, who played Arturo, has a finished 
style and a very good voice, and sang most carefully, espe- 
cially in the last act. Signor Bagagiolo was the Puritan 
uncle, and Signor Graziani, Riccardo. J Puritani might 
advantageously rest for a little time. 

Les diamans de la ccuronne is still in rehearsal, having, 
however, been definitely announced for the 3rd proximo. 





HER MAJESTY’S. 

Mignon, the first of Mr. Mapleson’s novelties, has been 
produced with much success; a success due more to the 
singer$ than to the general merits of M. Thomas’ music, 
or the stage direction and mise en scene. The libretto has 
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been ingeniously contrived to introduce the principal 
episodes in Mignon’s history, and to enable Mdlle. Nilsson 
to pose herself after well-known pictures. M. Thomas’ 
music has all his well-known merits and defects; brilliant 
writing for the voice, pleasant, if not striking, melody and 
dramatic power, combined with much vaguenesss and in- 
coherence of treatment, and a restless style of orchestration 
which leaves the ear constantly unsatisfied. The first 
striking morceau after a chorus of townsfolk, a gipsy dance, 
which is characteristic, and a brief trio, ‘‘ Quante grazie,”’ is 
the setting of the famous “ Kennst du das Land,’’ set once 
by Beethoven, in which Mignon describes her native 
country. Then comes the duo, with harp accompaniment, 
between Mignon and Lotario, ‘“ Leggiadre rondinelle,” a 
beautiful movement; and the finsie, opening with a trio 
between Mignon, Guglielmo, and Lotario, is dramatic and 
well-written. 

The second act is the most brilliant, and contains a 
rondo for Filina, the song of Mignon, before the looking- 
glass, ‘“‘Conosco un zingarello,” somewhat similar to a 
well-known scene in Faust, a “ rondo-gavotte’’ perfectly 
sung by Mdme. Trebelli, the best tenor air ‘‘ Addio 
Mignon,” a plaintive cantabile, ‘‘ Ella @ la presso,”’ leading 
o a fine duet, and the brilliant finale with a bravura solo 
for Filina, ‘‘Io son Titania,” all of these numbers being 
brilliantly written and scored. 

In the last act comes a charming opening chorus, sung 








lbehind the scenes, a tenor and a baritone solo; and the 


finale, with the affecting prayer, in which Mignon is recog- 
inised by Lotario as his daughter. 

We like Mdlle. Nilsson best in the pathetic portions, in 
the first act, in the song by the lake, and in the final scene, 
especially in the duet with Guglielmo ; the looking glass 
air was charmingly sung, but in the rest of the first scene 
of the second act we prefer the version of Mdme. 
Galli Marié, -who originally played the part in Paris. 
Mdlle. Grossi, who plays Filina has a voice of good com- 
pass and flexibility, though not always certain in tune. 
She. has, however, much to learn yet both as singer and 
actress; and the part of the gay Filina requires an actress 
of spirit and “dash,” and here again we prefer the 
original representative, Mdme. Marie Cabel. M. Capoul 
as an artistic Guglielmo, and is more at home in Italian 
than of yore, but we cannot give much praise to Signor 
Castelmary’s Lotario; both in singing and acting he was 
very weak in the first act, and though in the duet with 
Mignon, just before the outbreak of the fire in the finale, 
he sang vigorously, he was deficient in impressiveness in 
the last act. ‘The part would better have suited Signor 
Agnesi. ‘ 

On Saturday the performance of Norma_ introduced 
Mdile. Titiens in her grandest part. Mdlle. Bauermcister 
is scarcely adequate to Adalgisa, though careful and in- 
telligent. Signor Aramburo is better suited as Pollio 
than as Manrico, but as yet has utterly failed to come 
up to the expectations formed of him. — = 

At Drury Lane Mr. Mapleson is still giving old and 
familiar operas, and with but one exception, with the same 
castes. The performance of Rigoletto introduced a new 
baritone, Signor Catalani, a singer with a fair voice, but 
not a very powerful actor. Mdlle. Alwina Valleria is better 
suited as Gilda than as Marta, but shows the same ten- 
dency to rely exclusively on her high notes. A further 


year’s instruction would muck improve Madlle. Valleria. 
Signor Campanini has plenty of opportunities as the 
Duke—one of the best tenor parts ever written. 


He is 
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announced to make his first appearance as Manrico in J] 
Trovatore. 

Il Talismano is said to be in rehearsal. 
however, if it will be produced. 


It is doubtful, 


Medea has been revived at the Lyceum for a few nights. 


Of this we shall speak next week. 

Mr. Reece's ‘‘ drama, Friendship, has given way to the 
Lady of Lyons at the Alexandra. The Lady of Lyons is 
also being played at the Globe. 

Mr. G. Conquest appears at the Gaiety on Monday next. 
Those of our readers who wish for information about this 
really remarkable actor, we refer to a full account of his 
performances during Christmas time, which appeared in 
the ILLUSTRATED Review, January 23rd, 1873. 


a 


MUSICAL NOTES. 


Ar the conference of the managers and teachers of 
Church Schools held at King’s College on Saturday Mr. 
F. S. Powell, M.P., called attention to several of the points 
in which the Scotch Code is superior to the English as 
regards the rewards offered to teachers, one of them 
being a grant of a shilling per head for each child 
who passes in music. At the same time, although a 
similar grant would doubtless be cordially welcomed by 
English masters, it must not be forgotten that the English 
fee for attendance is 6s., while the Scotch is only 4s., and 
thus there is little cause for complaint. 

Mr. Theodore Thomas is adding the interest of a large 
supply of novelties to his always excellent concerts, no less 
than nine important pieces never heard before having been 
heard in one week under his direction at the date of our 
New York correspondent’s last letter. His programmes are 
thoroughly catholic, even Russian composers being fairly 
represented. 

The Florentine Orchestral Society is instituting a com- 
petition for prizes fo~ the composition of an overture. 
Only Italian compos-rs, or those who have studied in 
Italy, will be allowed to enter the lists. The first prize is 
a gold medal worth about £5. 

The council of the Society of Arts has engaged Mr. 
Land’s admirable Glee and Madrigal Union for its conver- 
Sazoine to-morrow evening at South Kensington. The 
programme, ranging over two hours and a half, includes 
some of the gems of English part music, with a slight 
infusion of the German element. 

Tamberlick has arrived in Paris from Havana, where he 
has been directing one of the local theatres. He is, it is 
said, negotiating with M. Maretzek for a tour in the United 
States. 

The Symphonies at the Philharmonic Concert on Mon- 
day night were Mozart's “ Jupiter” and Beethoven's No. 
8. Modern Germany was again in the ascendent in the 
programme, Herr Jaell giving a spirited performance of a 
concerto of Brahms for his favourite instrument. 

According to a reliable calculation the Grande Duchesse 
is one of the most popular operas of modern times—a fact 
which does not say much for the musical taste of the nine- 
teenth century. It is stated to have been performed in 
sixty-four towns in France and at about 120 towns im 
other countries. 

The widow of Adolphe Adam, the French composer, has 
presented to the library of the Paris Conservatoire thirty- 
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seven volumes of her husband’s Bomonre series, including 
the most important of his works for the lyric stage. 

M. de Besselitvre has received from ‘‘La Société 
Nationale d’Encouragement au bien,”’ a magnificent medal 
in recognition of his having established the concerts at the 
Champs Elysées. 

Choral Funerals are so common nowadays that there is 
little need to chronicle them, but at the same time special 
mention must be made of the 
the music at the funeral of the Rev. W. Upton Richards, 
at All Saints, Margaret Street, on Saturday. The 
vicar was much beloved by the choir, and the duty thus 
imposed upon them of singing through a long service, in a 
church crowded by the most eminent of the clergy and 
laity, was no light one, but they discharged it admirably; 
and in the setting of the Communion office by Mr. Red- 
head, a former organist of the church, no less than in the 
“Dies Ire,”’ set by Mr. Hoyte, the present organist, they 
sang with great taste and feeling. ‘The introit—* Grant 
them eternal rest, O Lord,” also sung to music by Mr. 


universally admitted to have been one of the most beautiful 
and impressive services ever held in a London church. 

In preaching at the Chapel Royal, Savoy, on Tuesday 
evening, the Rev. George Body controverted the statement 
recently made in an important Review, that art was more 
beautiful before Christ than it has been since. This, the 
preacher admitted might be true of sculpture, but he dis- 
tinctly denied the assertion in regard to the other arts, and 
instanced music as an art which owes all to Christianity. 

“Surely,” said the preacher, “her sweetest strains are 
those which gather around the Blessed Sacrament and the 
lives of the Saints,’’—a fact which few who are acquainted 
with the Masses of the Great Masters will be inclined to 
deny. 

There was, we are told, no orchestral performance in the 
Albert Hall on Monday at the usual hour, owing to the 
preparations for the Shah's visit; and as the programme 
had been announced as usual in the morning papers, many 
persons were disappointed. The Duke of Edinburgh had, 
it is said, taken part in the selection of music which was 
performed before His Majesty, under Mr. Barnby’s direc- 
tion. The programme was utterly unworthy of such an 
occasion, being made up of a very miscellaneous selection: 
aduet from the Stabat Mater, a bolero by Offenbach, a 
thoral march from Tannhduser, and Mr. Barnby’s ode, the 
words and music of which were not in any way above the 
average of such productions. The performance concluded 
with an organ performance of so-called Persian airs by Mr, 
Best, an English part song, an Italian quartett, and the 


last chorus of Mr. Sullivan’s Te Deum. Verily, a strange 
medley. 
The trial of Littleton v. Gounod, which took place in 


the Sessions House at Westminster, before Mr. Justice 
Denman and a special jury on Saturday morning, is likely 
to attract a considerable amount of attention in the musical 
world, not only on account of the eminence of the defen- 
fant but because of the high reputation of the plaintiff, 
the head of the firm of Novello, Ewer and Co., who 
tought the action. Mr. Littleton’s complaint, as set forth 
ty Serjeant Ballantine, was that, in a letter addressed to 
the Choir, M. Gounod had libelled him by the accusation of 
laving *‘ mulcted” him of certain sums of money in the 
fayment for songs, and that he had also used an expression, 
juoted, as it appeared, from Mr. Weldon (in whose house 
Ml. Gounod resides), to the effect that he did not mean to 
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submit to be “done “ae These words were held 
by Mr. Littleton to constitute an imputation on his charac- 
ter, and he came into the witness-box to swear that the 
charge of M. Gounod was absolutely false. He admitted 
that he had in the ordinary way of business offered a less 
sum than had originally been proposed for certain son; 
(although he afterwards paid the full amount claimed ~ 
M. Gounod when that gentleman commenced legal pro- 
ceedings to recover it), but he denied in toto that he had 
« mulcted” the composer in any dishonourable sense. M. 
Gounod on being placed in the box made some statements 
which were necessarily rather confused, owing to his im- 
perfect knowledge of English, but he appeared er itirely to 
disclaim any intention to impute dishonourable motives to 
the plaintiff, although he repeatedly refused to apologise 
for the alleged libel, informing his counsel that “he had 
the right,”’ and that he was determined to proceed. So the 
trial went on, judge and counsel alike failing to bring about 
an amicable settlement, and the result was that, after five 
hours’ discussion, a verdict was given for the plaintiff with 
40s. damages, the defendant being condemned to pay costs. 
An incidental question raised during the trial, but not 
iucluded in the final issue, affected Mr. Littleton’s taste as 
a music publisher. M. Gounod had sold to Novello, Ewer, 
and Co., a duet called ‘‘ La Siesta.” Tothis Mr. Littleton 
wished to adapt English words, and he sent to M. Gounod 
some verses by Dr. Dilcken, which the composer, or his 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Weldon—for it became difficult at 
times to ascertain who was really the responsible person 
described as “nonsensical.” A sample of the lines will 
enable our readers to judge as to their merits :— 





‘* Where the leaves murmur turning 

Zephyrs are creeping 

There, in dark shade reclining, 

While I lie sleeping, 

And a breeze prevaileth so freshly and so brightly 

And onward so lightly, 

So gaily fancy’s ship now saileth ; 

So doth it content me 

Such fair rest is given, 

There seemeth now sent me 

A choice gift from heaven.” 
The second verse is equal to the first, amd it will rez adily 
be imagined that when they were read out in court by the 
judge they produced a considerable amount of merriment. 
Sergeant ‘Ballantine, indeed, said that justice could only | 
done to them by the officer of the court, but eventually 
he agreed to allow his lordship to read them, in 
fair a manner as he could adopt. To these words, then, 
M. Gounod objected, and it was evident that this little 
episode had partly tended to bring about the state of feeling 
which, at last, resulted in the letter and the libel. Another 
most humorous point in the proceedings was when Mrs. 
Weldon, who had occupied a seat by M. Gounod, appeared 
in the witness-box, and strongly expressed her disapproval 
at not being allowed to give her version of the story, while 
she also plainly told the counsel what she thought of the 
manner in which they had conducted the case. The 
utmost sympathy was expressed for M. Gounod, who was 
admitted, on all sides, to have been badly advised—not by 
his counsel, but by his over-zealous friends. 


as 
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NEW MUSIC. 


Song. ‘I hear the soft wind sighing.” H.F. Frost. (C. Jefferys.) 
The opening notes of the piano part declare that Mr. Frost writes 
with power and purpose, and the interest so soon engaged is 
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maintained throughout. Some of the passages display consider- 
able dramatic power; many of the transitions are effective ; the 
form of the song is consistently managed, and the piano part is 
planned with admirable musicianship. This song is an effective 
concert piece. 

“The Return Grand March.” W. F. Taylor. (B. Williams.) 
Though all composers write marches, the really great marches 
may still be almost counted upon one’s ten fingers. However, 
Mr. Taylor’s march contains some good, fresh, and bold passages, 
and, for the most part, is well written for the piano. 

“The Happy Land Waltz.” Bernard Wilcockson. (J.B. Cramer 
and Co.) One of the thousand and one dance tunes of to-day, 
and of average merit. 

“The Nemesis Quadrille.,’ 4}. Fitzgerald, (J. B. Cramer and 
Co.) On popular airs introduced in Mr. Farnie’s Bouffonnerie 
Musicale, at the Strand Theatre, and containing plenty of life 


and accent. 5 
Song. “Sleep! Baby Darling.” Mrs. Alfred Philips. (J. B. 
Cramer and Co.) A really elegant and graceful lullaby, with a 
characteristic melody and well sustained accompaniment. 
Song. ‘What are a lady’s wants to-day,” from ‘ Nemesis.” 
Hervé. (J. B.Cramer and Co.) Lively, but not very remarkable. 
The illustration is effective. : 


en 


MUSICAL UNION. 





THOUGH no novelty was presented at the Matinée of Tuesday 
last, the artistic excellence of the performance made it one of 
decided interest. It would, indeed, be difficult to realise a finer 
version of Mendelssohn’s superb Trio in C minor than that given, 
upon this occasion, by MM. Jaell, Auer, and Lassere; the com- 
plexion of each of its four widely contrasted movements being 
vividly expressed, and all the difficult points of detail came out 
with unsurpassed power and truthfulness. Haydn’s Quartet, 
No. 78, in D minor, was played in a manner to evidence the 
most painstaking rehearsal and carefully considered mannerisms. 
Instead of Brahm’s Quintet, Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata was 
played by Jaell and Auer, with immense power and character. 
Jaell also gave Chopin’s Prelude and Polonaise in C sharp minor, 
and his own clever arrangement of a popular theme from 


Tannhduser. 


~—- 
——" 





LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 





On Saturday Mr. Wilkie Collins will for the first time in his 
life read from his own works in public at the Olympic Theatre. 
It will be a sort of rehearsal of what the novelist is about to do 
systematically on a lecturing tour this next Fall in the United 
states. 

a Land Dalling’s “Life of Viscount Palmerston” was three 
warters finished before the demise of the biographer. The 

ryolume is, therefore, happily ready for publication. A 
rd 







; completing the work somehow, will be jointly compiled 
Right Hon. William Cowper-Temple and—the Hon. 
- A8hley, the late Premier's private secretary, and a 


) ~ younger son of the Eafl of Shaftesbury. 


of the street humorists of London, wifh the gravest face 
orld, and a cordial wave of the hand, called out to the 
Persia, in our hearing, as he drové in state to Padding- 
ton; on his way to visit the Queen at Windsor Castle—“ Shalla- 
balla!” 
Agneatly.as possible £25,000 have been swept together 
#0 the hands of the Lord Mayor at the Mansion 
‘the Fund of the London Hospitals. 

t. "Robertsgn’s peerage was hardly a nine days’ 


ne 
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now & scattered under the hammer of the auctioneer (yester- 
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long famous Olerk of the Course at-Epsom, Mr. ‘Henry Dorling 
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—the C’rect Card including at last all his choice wines, plate, 
linen, books, and household furniture ! 

While Baron Reuter, by means of his colossal convention 
with our high and mighty guest from Teheran, is going to “ lay 
on” railways, telegraphs, mines, commerce in fact, all the 
material sources of civilization in Persia from the Caspian to 
the Persian Gulf, just as though it were so much water, gas, 
or what-not supplied through a giant main—the Ottoman Ice 
Company just incorporated are going to provide frozen snow 
and blocks from Wenham Lake to Constantinople and all other 
places of importance in the Turkish dominions. As the title 
Res 4 Mr. Cobden’s last pamphlet asked—‘‘ What Next and 

ex 

The generosity of the Alexandra Park directors is surely 
remarkable! They gravely announced immediately after the 
destruction of the whole palace on Muswell Hill that the season 
ticket holders would still find their cards available! Quite of 
apiece with this was the intimation at the close of the adver- 
tisement of the Horse Show and the Rnododendron Show there, 
in the park and the pavilion, that, while the charge of admis- 
sion at the turnstiles would be a shilling, the season tickets 
were—free ! 

The President and Council of the Royal Academy on Wed- 
nesday, the 2nd proximo, will give their annual soirée, for 
which tickets have already been distributed. 

Dr. Rigg has in the press a treatise on National Education; 
and Dr. Pollock a volume of miscellaneous poems, the first of 
which is on ‘* The Temptation.” 

A Prose Translation of Horace, by James Lonsdale and Samuel 
Lee, will in a day or two be published. It will be a companion 
(in the Globe Edition) of the same author’s Prose Version of the 
Works of Virgil. 

The late Professor Maurice's ‘‘ Sermons Preached in Country 
Churches” have been collected into a volume, which is now upon 
the eve of making its appearance. 

A treatise ‘On the Theory of Sound” may shortly be expected 
from the Hon. John Strutt. 

Captain Arthur Griffiths is just ready for the press with a 
soldier’s story, tersely entitled ‘‘ The Queen's Shilling.” 

Mr. Swinburne, who can handle upon occasion on others a 
sufficiently cruel knuckle-duster of his own contrivance (vide 
“* Under the Microscope”), somehow can’t take kindly to the lash 
when it descends upon his own shoulders, under the swingeing 
manipulation of the Spectator. Like the amiable objects of Mr. 
Peter Taylor’s sympathy he writhes, and even gives an oc- 
casional howl at the triangle. 

It is satisfactory to know that 30,000 volumes have been added 
during the last year to the British Museum Library. 

The Piccadilly Publisher, Mr. John Camden Hotten, recently 
deceased, was not an American, but an Englishman who first 
learnt the arts of publishing from an United States point of view 
before settling down as an Soupael against authors, in Piccadilly. 

The Secretary of Sandford Fleming's expedition of last year 
through Canada—the Rev. George Grant, of Halifax, in Nova 
Scotia—is just bringing out an important work on British 
America under the title of ‘‘ Ocean to Ocean.” 

Frank Benedict has in the press a three volume novel called 
**Miss Dorothy’s Charge.” 

Ristori’s performances have fallen rather flat upon the London 
world this season, insomuch that her once enthusiastic admirers 
would almost appear to be disillusioned. 

The Victoria Cross Gallery, now on view at the Crystal Palace, 
is worthy of an examination. 

A. magistrate, eighty-two years of age, by name March 
Philiipps, has just received the bronze medal of the Royal 
Humane Society for having plunged into the sea and helped to 
rescue a child that was drowning. 

Captain Sherard Osborn everybody will be glad to know has 
been promoted to the rank of Rear-Admiral. 4 . 

The statue of Elias Howe, the inventor of the Sewing Machine, 
which is to be erected in the Central Park at New York, is 
finished, and on view at Philadelphia. 

Madam@elucca has hired a cottage for the summer at Nara- 
gauset Pice, in the United States. 
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